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AS IMPORTANT QUESTION, 

The following report from tho minority of the 
Committee of Claims, embodies an able argument 
on a highly important question, to which we so¬ 
licit tho attention of every reader. 

MINORITY REPORT. 

February 9, 1848. —Mr. Dickey submitted the 
following, as the views of the minority of the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs, upon the petition of 
the legal representatives of Antonio Pacheco: 
Upon the petition of Antonio Pacheco’s heirs, a mi¬ 
nority of the Committee on Military Affairs ask 

leave to report: 

That the facts in this case are distinctly set 
forth in the report of the majority, viz: “ That 
Pacheco was the owner of a negro slave named 
Lewis, who was hired by an officer of the army, 
duly authorized, from his owner, as an interpreter 
and guide to the defeated oommand of Major 
Dade ; that he was one of the few survivors of the 
disastrous defeat of that oommand, and remained 
either voluntarily or as a captive amongst the 
hostile Indians until the spring of 1837, when he 
aooompanied Jumper, a Seminole chief, to one of 
our military posts in Florida; that he was then 
claimed by his owner, and the military command¬ 
er, in whose control he was, refused to deliver 
him to his owner, and ordered that he be sent 
with the Indians to the West; because be deemed 
his transportation proper, inasmuch as he was 
considered capable of exeroising an injurious 
influence over the Indians; and thus, in pursu¬ 
ance of this order, he was transported to the West, 
and his owner thereby deprived of his value.” 

| The committee, admitting, for the sake of ar¬ 
gument, that the slave was property, deny the va¬ 
lidity of the claim, on the ground that the officer 
transcended his authority. They then pro¬ 
ceed—] 

But questions of the most grave importance 
seem legitimately involved in this case. The 
character of slavery and the constitutional rela¬ 
tion which the Federal Government and the peo¬ 
ple of the free States hold to that institution, must 
necessarily be determined before we can arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion upon the case presented. 

1st. As to the character of slavery. In the 
lier ages, many nations of the earth regarded 
as the only honorable employment of man. When 
prisoners were captured, it was supposed that the 
victor had the legitimate right to deprive them of 
life, or to save the life of the prisoner and hold 
him as a Blave. Thus slavery is regarded by most 
writers as one of the resulting consequences pf 
war. The prisoners captured were held by phys¬ 
ical force, and whenever they made their escape 
they became free. To effect their esoape, they 
might use any means within their power, provid¬ 
ed they did not injure innooent persons. 

The practice, of taking prisoners of war contin¬ 
ues to this day, but the holding of prisoners as 
slaves has long since oeased among civilized na¬ 
tions, although it has but recently been abandon¬ 
ed by the semi-barbarians of Algiers and Tunis. 

The practice of seizing upon the unoffending 
people of Africa, and bringing them to the Amer¬ 
ican continent and holding them as slaves, follow¬ 
ed the abrogation of that of holding prisoners of 
war in perpetual servitude; and although the 
importation of slaves to these States has been in¬ 
terdicted by law since tho year 1808, it is still 
openly continued by one of the Governments on 
the American continent, and clandestinely prac 
ticed by citizens of other Governments. 

The inhabitants of Africa are seized in viola¬ 
tion of the dictates of humanity and of tho na 
ral rights of man. They are torn from their 
tive laud by physioal force, and, while on bo; 
the slave-ships, are held in subjection by chains 
and fetters. It is perfectly clear that they had at 
all times the -most indisputable right to release 
themselves from bondage by any moans which 
God and nature had placed within their power. 
That right desoended to their offspring, and still 
continues. They owe no allegiance whatever to 
our Government; it has never extended to them 
its protection, and can demand from them, by no 
principle of reason or justice, any support. Thus, 
it is said, with great force, that slavery is a state 
of war between tho slave and those who oppress 
them. All hig feelings are opposed to the laws 
and the Government which holds him in subjec¬ 
tion. Thus tho slave. (Lewis,) whose master now 
claims at the bauds of Congress a compensation 
for his body, was held in servitude by the local 
laws of Florida, which authorized his master to 
chastise him into obedience to his own will. To 
liis master, nor to the Government of Florida, nor 
to that of tho United States, was he under any 
moral obligations of friendship or obedience. He 
had the most clear and indisputable moral right 
to relieve himself from servitude at the earliest 
practicable moment. When he joined the enemy, 
after Dade’s defeat, his master, the Government, 


and the laws of Florida, lost their control over 
him. He then heoame free. From that time, he 
acted in concert with our enemies, and was one of 
them. Had he been slain in battle, no one would 
have supposed the United States liable to the mas¬ 
ter. When he submitted to our arms, together 
with his Indian allies, he did bo as an enemy, 
and thereby became a “ prisoner of war,” in the 
same manner and entitled to the same rights and 
privileges to which hU fellow-prisoners were en¬ 
titled. The officer in command was fully author¬ 
ized to extend to him the same terms of oapitula- 
tion which he extended to others. Those terms 
had been prescribed and made known both to him 
and to the Indians. Those propositions were, 
that they should emigrate west of the Mississippi. 
In these terms there were no Exceptions. (See Doc. 
225, 3d session 25th Congress) 

Under these stipulations, and the pledged faith 
of the Government, he submitted as a prisoner 0 1 
war to an officer of the United States.. It is said 
that the petitioner then claimed him. What 
claim had he to this prisoner ? The answer is, 
that he had no more olaim to the negro than the. 
negro would have had to the master, had he been 
taken prisoner by the enemy. Having been free, 
there was no law of Florida, or of the Federal 
Government, by which he could have been re-en¬ 
slaved. There is no practice or usage of civilized 
nations at this day which could justify the re-en¬ 
slaving of this man Lewis. It would have reflect¬ 
ed dishonor upon the Government to have violat¬ 
ed its faith by enslaving those prisoners who had 
come in under the promise of being transported 
west of the Mississippi. The officer to whom he 
surrendered was not authorized by any law to de¬ 
cide upon the fact of his being a slave. There 
was no mark by which he could ascertain wheth¬ 
er the prisoner had been a slave or not. The ques¬ 
tion of his right to liberty could not be legally 
passed upon or decided by a military officer in the 
service of the United States. That would have 
been a judicial question, could it have been rais¬ 
ed, which no mere military officer of this Govern¬ 
ment was authorized to determine. 

If the petitioner had any legal right to the ous- 
tody of the man Lewis, (which is by no means ad¬ 
mitted,) it was his duty to have enforced it by ju¬ 
dicial process, by which the negro could have 
been brought before competent authority, and the 
legal olaim of the petitioner could have been de¬ 
termined. But the undersigned deny that the 
petitioner could stand by and Bee the negro car¬ 
ried beyond the Mississippi, and then turn round, 
and, as a consequence of his own negleot, call on 
the Government to pay him for such servant. 
Again: the negro was neither killed nor maimed, 
but was discharged out of custody by the officer, 
and the petitioner may now enforce his olaim to 
him, if he has any. There is the slave; if the 
petitioner has had any legal right to him since he 
was taken, that right remains unimpairedj and the 
petitioner is at full liberty to enforce it judicial¬ 
ly ; but while he thus sleeps upon his rights, the 
undersigned are unable to discover any good 
cause why the Government should award him a 
compensation for said slave. These objections 
present themselves to the undersigned as insuper¬ 
able, at the very threshold of the case. 

Beside these difficulties, however, there are 
other considerations, which address themselves 
with great solemnity to the judgment of the com¬ 
mittee. 

The legislative branch of this Government are 
now called upon to reoognise slaves as property \ 
under the Constitution of the United States, and 
tl^e -undersigned have therefore examined this 
part of the case with some care. 

It. is undoubtedly true, that during the earlier 
ages, slaves were regarded by many nations as a 
species of property. Indeed, we find that as late 
as 1749, Lord Chancellor Hardwick decided that 
trover lay for a West India slave, before the courts 
of Great Britain. But such was the progress of 
publio opinion, that, in 1772, Lord Mansfield, 
with the unanimous oonourreuoe of all the judges 
of the ICing’s Bench, deoided, in the celebrated 
ease of Somerset, (see 20 State Trials,) that a 
slave brought upon British soil became ipso facto 
free. In his closing remarks, he said: “ The stute 
of slavery is of such a nature that it is incapable of be¬ 
ing introduced on any reasons, moral or political, but 
only by positive lam. It is so odious that nothing can 
be suffered to support it but positive law.” From the 
time of Lord Hardwick’s decision to that of Lord 
Mansfield, no aot of Parliament had changed the 
English law in any respect whatever, and the rev¬ 
olution in tho judicial branch of Government re¬ 
sulted entirely from the foroe of public sentiment. 
Yet slaves were at that time held in all the colo¬ 
nies which subsequently formed the States of this 
Union at the time of adopting the Constitution. 
But the patriots of that day were inspired with 
the great and important truths relating to the 
rights of man. The Convention which put forth 
our Declaration of Independence on the 4th July, 
1776, proclaimed those great principles, which 
challenged the admiration of the world. They 
declared it to he a “ self-evident” truth, “that men 
were born free and equal, with certain inaliena¬ 
ble rights, among which were life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that, to protect those 
rights, Governments are formed among men, de¬ 
riving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” No form of language could more for¬ 
cibly deny that man can be made property than 
this declaration of the sages of American free¬ 
dom. 

In 1787, the Convention met. to frame our Fed¬ 
eral Constitution; and it is important to 
derstand the light in whioh they viewedthisques- 

Mr. Madison, in his Papers, informs us that on 
“Wednesday, August 22d, the Convention pro¬ 
ceeded to oonsider the report of the Committee of 
Detail in relation to duties on exports, a capita¬ 
tion tax, and a navigation act. The fourth sec¬ 
tion reported was as follows: 

“‘No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legisla¬ 
ture on articles exported from any State, nor 
the migration nor importation of such persons 
the several States shall think proper to admit; 
nor shall such migration nor importation be pro¬ 
hibited.’ 

“ Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with 
the conduot of the States as to slavery, but 
ought to be cartf ul not to give any sanction. 

Mr. Sherman was opposed to any tax on slaves 
imported, as making the matter worse, because it 
implied they mere property. 

“ The whole subject was again committed to a 
committee of eleven, whioh, August 24th, report¬ 
ed as follows, concerning the 4th section : 

‘“Strike out bo muoh of the 4th section as was 
referred to the committee, and insert, “ the migra¬ 
tion or importation of such persons as the several 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Legislature prior 
to the year 1800, but a tax may be imposed 
suoh migration or importation, at a rate not ... 
seeding the average of the duties laid on imports.” ’ 

“ The next day the report was taken up, and 
amended, by substituting 1808 for 1800, and the 
first part was then adopted. 

“ Mr. Gorham thought Mr. Sherman should 
oonsider the duty not as implying that slaves are 
property, but as a discouragement to the importa¬ 
tion of them.” 

The discussion, it will be observed, turned 
upon the peculiar phraseology of the second part 
of the report, which, in classifying slaves with 
merchandise, seemed to imply that they were 
property. No one expressed a desire that suoh an 
idea should he embodied in the Constitution; on 
the contrary, there was a manifest desire on the 
part of the members of the Convention to explain 
the phraseology as to exclude the construction 
given to it by Mr. Sherman. Mr. Madison, it 
seems, agreed with that gentleman. He then re¬ 
ports himself: 

“ Mr. Madison thought it wrong to admit in thi 
Constitution the idea that there could be property h 

“ Col. Mason, (in answer to Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris.) The provision, as it now stands, was 
necessary for the case of convicts, in order to prevent 
the introduction of them. 

“Still, the Convention was not satisfied, and 
it was finally agreed, nem. con., to have the clause 

“ ‘ But a tax or duty may be imposed_ 

importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 

“ And then the second part, as amended, 
agreed to.” 

And thus it stands to this day. 

This is one of the most important facts on 
ord. It demonstrates, beyond all doubt, the set¬ 
tled purpose of the Federal Convention carefully 
to exclude from the Constitution they were fram¬ 
ing the idea that there could be property in man, 
and that the term “ persons ” was used when slaves 
were referred to, with the intention that, so far 
as the Constitution was concerned, they were al¬ 
ways to be regarded as persons, and not as proper¬ 
ty. Mr. Sherman was opposed to the clause, a as 
acknowledging men to be property,” Mr. Madison 
was also opposed to it, because he “ thought it 


express terms, the idea that there could be prop- 

These views appear to have fully accorded with 
the public sentiment of that period. In every in¬ 
stance in which reference to slaves is made in the 
Constitution, they are termed persons. Thus, in 
fixing the ratio of representation, it provides that 
“ the number shall be ascertained by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, inoluding those 
bound to service for a term of years, and exclud¬ 
ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per¬ 
sons’’ It is clear that the framers not only re¬ 
garded slaves as persons, but they were spoken of 
as other persons—thus placing them upon the same 
general basis as freemen. In the 9th section of 
the 1st article, the Constitution provides that 
“ the migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited until the year 1808,” See. Here, 
again, the language is carefully used to distin¬ 
guish slaves from property. Again: in the 2d 
section of the 3d article, the Constitution pro¬ 
vides : “ No person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, and escaping into 
another, shall, by any law or regulation thereof, 
be discharged from suoh service or labor.” Thus, 
every instance iu whioh the Constitution re- 
rers to slaves, they are designated as persons, con¬ 
tradistinguishing them from property. We are 
not only informed that the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution regarded it as wrong to admit in the Con¬ 
stitution “that there could be property in man,” 
but they carefully employed such language, in 
framing that instrument, as to exclude such an 
idea. The undersigned regard this subject as 
separated from all uncertainty or doubt; so that 
any man who carefully examines it must be con¬ 
vinced that to regard slaves as property, under 
our Federal Constitution, would be to pervert the 
language of the Constitution, and to defeat the 
recorded intention of those who framed it. 

The undersigned are further confirmed in this 
conclusion by the decision of this point by the 
highest judicial authority known to the Constitu¬ 
tion. In the ease of Groves vs. Slaughter and 
others, (15 Peters’s Reports, 449,) this question 
came distinctly before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Constitution of Mississippi 
had prohibited the introduction of slaves into 
that State after a' oertain day. Slaves were taken 
there and sold on a credit after the time allowed 
by the Constitution of that State. Suit was com¬ 
menced on the note given in consideration of the 
slaves. The defence was, that the contract was 
illegal and void under the Constitution of that 
State, which prohibited the sale therein of slaves 
from without the State. The reply to this was, 
that slaves were property, and therefore the State 
of Mississippi had no power to prohibit their in¬ 
troduction into the State, as the power to regu¬ 
late commerce between the States belonged only 
to Congress. In deciding the law, Judge McLean 
said: “ By the laws of certain States, slaves are 
treated as property; and the Constitution of Mis¬ 
sissippi prohibits their being brought into that 
State by citizens of other States for sale or as mer¬ 
chandise. Merchandise is a comprehensive term, 
and may include every article of traflic, whether 
foreign or domestic, which is properly embraced 
by a commercial regulation. But if slaves are 
considered in some of the States as merchandise, 
that cannot divest them of the leading and control¬ 
ling quality of persons, by which they are desig¬ 
nated in the Constitution. The character of the 
property is given them by the local law. This law 
is respected, and all rights under it are protected 
by the Federal authorities; but the Constitution 
acts upon slaves as persons, and not as property.” 

If slaves be property,,it follows that Congress 
may regulate the inter-State slave trade. They 
may prohibit the transportation of slaves from 
one State to another; or they may authorize the 
establishment of slave markets in each State of 
the Union, under such regulations as may be 
deemed reasonable. If slaves, under our Consti¬ 
tution, be regarded as property, then, indeed, no 
individual State has power to prohibit slavery 
within its jurisdiction. The Constitutions of sev¬ 
eral States declare that there shall be neither sla¬ 
very nor involuntary servitude within such State. 
But if slaves be regarded as property under — 
Federal compact, then c ' 2 "" TT ■— 

power to consecrate lLj 


e Constitution the n 
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And the clause was so amended to exclude, i 


State ofthe Union has 

_ il to freedom. No State 

under the Federal Constitution, exclude 
horses or property of any kind from being brought 
into it and sold. If, therefore, slaves be property, 
they may be transported to New York or New 
England, and held there, and sold like other prop¬ 
erty. But those who regard slaves as property, 
will hardly contend for Buch a right. 

The undersigned are conscious that doubts on 
this subject have long existed in the minds of 
some statesmen and jurists who have been born 
and educated in States where slaves are held 
to be property by the force of the local laws. Be¬ 
ing accustomed to regard them as property, they 
draw no distinction between the laws of the slave 
States and those of the Federal Government. 
Persons thus educated in the slave States, coming 
into the office of President, or into either of the 
Executive departments, or into either House of 
Congress, are likely to bring with them the views 
imbibed in such States. Thus we find that in 
some instances the President of the United States 
and other officers of the Government have at times, 
without examination, regarded slaves as proper¬ 
ty, and, in some instances, have paid the public 
funds for such slaves, not only without authori¬ 
ty of law, but in opposition to the spirit and the 
letter of the Federal compact. The same officers, 
after having their attention called particularly to 
the subject, have seen their esror, changed their 
practice, and refused to regard slaves as proper¬ 
ty. So, also, in some of our treaties, slaves are 
referred to in connection with other property. 
Thus our treaty with Great Britain, of 1814, 
speaks of “ negroes or other property;” so, too, in 
some of our treaties with the Indians, the same 
language is used. But in all these oases, the un¬ 
dersigned hare reasons to believe the framers of 
these treaties neither examined the subject, nor is it 
probable that they even thought of any distinction 
between the relation which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment holds to slavery, and that maintained by the 
Government of the slave States. And it is proper 
to remark, that, in making treaties with foreign 
nations, the Government is controlled solely by 
the law of nations. Under these circumstances, 
the undersigned feel that the language employed 
in those treaties can form no precedent for the 
discharge of our legislative duties when this pre¬ 
cise question is presented for our decision. 

It is also the oase that in some instances the 
courts iu free States have carelessly applied 
slaves the term “property.” But the commitl 
have searched iu vain for a case in which slaves 
are decided to be property under the Federal Consti¬ 
tution. It is believed that no court, either of the 
free or of the slave States, or Of the United States, 
have made decisions to that extent, while it has 
already been shown that the Supreme Court of 
the United States have decided that they are not 
property. Nor are they regarded merely as prop¬ 
erty in any of the slave States. In every State of 
the Union they are punished for crimes under the 
State laws; suoh is not the case with any speoies 
of property. Murder may be committed upon 
slaves iu any State, and the murderer hanged there¬ 
for. But no such punishment applies to the kill¬ 
ing of any other speoies of property. Slaves in 
suoh States are, however, for certain purposes un¬ 
der their laws, regarded as a “ peculiar kind of 
property .” But the laws of those States are local, 
and have no bearing upon the relation which the 
Federal Government holds to the institution. 
Slavery is the creature of municipal law, and can 
extend no farther than suoh municipal enactment 
has force. It is, therefore, strictly confined to the 
jurisdiction creating it. So strictly is this rule of 
law observed by courts of justice, that if a slave 
escape from his master on to free soil, but for a mo¬ 
ment, he becomes free forever. Thus, in the ease 
of Forbes vs. Cochran et al., (vide 2 Barnwell & 
Cresswell, 448,) Bayley, justice, remarked: “ Sla¬ 
very is a local law, and, therefore, if a man wish 
to preserve his slaves, let him attach them to him 
by affection, or make fast the bars of their prison, 
or rivet well their chains; for the instant they get 
beyond the limits where slavery is recognised by 
the local laws, they have broken their chains— 
they have escaped from their prison—they 
free.” The same principles were decided in 
case of Somerset, (see 20th vol. State Trials,) and 
are recognised by the courts of the United States, 
and by those of nearly all of the several States of 
this Union. (See 2 Marshall, Rep., 467; 1st Leigh, 
Rep., 172; Gilmer’s Rep., 143; 2 Mumford, 393; 
5th Read’s Rep., 126; Walker’s Mississippi Reps., 
36.) In the latter case the court say: “ Slavery is 
condemned by reason and the laws of nature. It ex¬ 
ists and can exist only through municipal regulations.” 
Property may he taken by the owner from one 
State to another, or from one nation to another; 
but if a man voluntarily take his slave, or send 
him to a free State, the moment he enters such 
State he becomes a free man. From that moment 
the master’s power over him ceases, and he can no 
more be enslaved. 

But the undersigned feel that it is the duty of 
statesmen to mete out justice with an even hand 
to all the People of our Government. In order 


do this, long-existing usages and well establish¬ 
ed precedents must be followed. Instability in 
legislation creates distrust, and destroys confi¬ 
dence in the legislative body. The undersigned 
have, therefore, looked into the former practioe 
of Congress on this subject, and they find but one 
principle has ever been acknowledged by Con¬ 
gress, in regard to the question under considera¬ 
tion. The legislative branch of Government has 
never regarded slaves as property, nor has any 
claim for the payment of slaves, either lost or 
killed in the public service, been paid-by law of' 
Congress, except, perhaps, in one or two instan¬ 
ces. The only law which the undersigned Inras 
found is the ease of Depeyster, which passed tire 
House of Representatives without discussion or 
examination, at the 1st session 28th Congress, 
'"ee laws of that session.) 

It is within the personal knowledge of at least 

le of the undersigned, that the bill in that case 

as regarded by some of the older members of 
the House as unsustained by principle, and op¬ 
posed to the entire practice of the Government, 
sinoe we have been a nation. But it passed while 
such members were absent from the House, or at 
least without their attention being called to it, 
and one of those days in which no discussion is 
permitted. As it passed Without discussion or 
examination, it can with no propriety be said to 
form a precedent for other cases; particularly, 
when the House of Representatives has frequent¬ 
ly passed upon this question upon full examina¬ 
tion, and have as uniformly refused to pay for the 
loss of persons held as slaves. The case of Fran¬ 
cis Larche is one familiar to most of those who 
have served long in Congress. The petitioner in 
that case owned a slave, horse, and cart, all of 
which were in his service near New Orleans, iu 
1814. The day of the battle near that city, the 
slave, horse, and cart, were impressed into the 
public service, by order of the commanding offi¬ 
cer. During the battle, the negro and horse'were 
killed, and the cart destroyed by the cannon shot 
of the enemy. The owner subsequently applied 
to Congress for compensation. The oase was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of Claims, who reported 
in favor of paying for the horse and cart, but 
against paying for the slave. (See House Reports, 
1st sess. 21st Congress, vol. 3, No. 401.) This is, 
perhaps, the strongest possible case. The owner 
had not hired the slave to Government, but tie 
slave had been impressed against the will of the 
owner. If any case could be attended with cir¬ 
cumstances which demanded pay from the Gov- 
ernment for the loss of a slave, this was surely 
such a case; yet the committee, composed of men 
from the Southern States as well as from the 
Northern States, appear to have come to the 
unanimous conclusion, that the allowance of this 
claim would be an overturning of the established 
usages of the Government. They say, in their 
report, that they had caused examination to be 
made at the Treasury Department, to see if slaves 
who had been killed in publio service during the 
revolutionary war, had been paid for. And they 
learned that no such instance could be found. 
They also cite a number of cases where claims 
were made for slaves killed, and those who died 
in the public service, during the war of 1812, all 
of which were rejected. 

On the 9th of April, 1816, Congress passed 
act entitled “ An act to authorize the payment for 
property lost, or captured, or destroyed by the 
enemy while in the military service of the United 
States.” A motion was made to amend the bill, 
so as to include slaves lost or killed in the publio 
service; but the amendment was rejected. An¬ 
other attempt was made to amend a similar hill 
on the 24th of January, 1825, but tho amend¬ 
ment was again rejected. These express decisions 
of the House, and the number of reports against 
claims for payment for slaves lost in the publio 
service, would seem to have permanently estab¬ 
lished the principles which should govern us in 
the present case. But several cases of this de¬ 
scription have, within the last five or six years, 
been reported upon favorably, and efforts have 
been made to change the established usage of the 
Government in cases of this description. At the 
2d session of the 27th Congress, the Committee ou 
Territories reported a bill for the relief of the 
people of West Florida, by whioh provisions 
were made for the payment of slaves taken from 
their owners by the army under General Jackson, 
in 1814. This bill was opposed on the ground 
that slaves were persons, and not property; and 
when the final vote was taken by yeas and nays, 
the claim was rejected. But enumeration of par¬ 
ticular oases can add no strength to the position 
assumed by the undersigned. From the first ses¬ 
sion of the first Congress down to the present 
day, no case can be found in which the legislative 
branch of Government has, upon examination or 
discussion of this subject, admitted slaves to be 
property. Many claims of this character have been 
rejected. The action of the House has at all 
times been opposed to allowing claims of this 
description; having, for more than half a cen¬ 
tury, regarded slaves as persons', and not as prop¬ 
erty. The undersigned can now see no good rea¬ 
son for reversing the principles on which Con¬ 
gress has so long acted, and overturn the plainly 
expressed intention of those who framed our Fed¬ 
eral compact. 

But the undersigned are deeply impressed with 
tho important principles involved in this oase, 
which yet remain to be examined. The time 
seems rapidly approaching when the relation 
which the Federal Government holds to the insti¬ 
tution of slavery, under the Constitution, must 
be examined and determined. The undersigned 
are conscious that they cannot do justice to their 
own views of this case, without defining, with 
some degree of precision, the constitutional pow¬ 
ers of the Federal Government in respect to sla¬ 
very. They find that, prior to the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, each of the several 
States entering into the compact had full, perfect, 
and absolute control over the institution of sla¬ 
very within its own boundary, and could continue 
or abolish it at the pleasure of its people. By 
adopting the Constitution, none of those powers 
were delegated to the Federal Government, but 
each of the several States retained to itself the 
same powers in relation to slavery which it had 
previously possessed. A portion of the States, in 
pursuance of their most obvious constitutional 
rights, have abolished that institution. Other 
States, by virtue of the same right, still continue 
to sustain it. Nor has Congress the constitutional 
power to interfere with the exercise of those 
rights. The several States, having retained to 
themselves all powers not delegated to the Fede¬ 
ral Government, each may now sustain slavery, 
or it may entirely separate itself from all partici¬ 
pation in the support of that institution. The 
rights of the several States on tlis subject are 
equal, and perfectly reciprocal. The Federal 
Government, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
possesses no power to involve the slave States 
in the abolition of their “peculiar institution.” 
Nor has it the right to involve the free States in 
its support. It is strictly a State institution, over 
which Congress has no control, except to legis¬ 
late for the recapture of fugitive slaves, as pro¬ 
vided for iu the last clause, 2d section of the 4th 
article of the Constitution. With this one ex¬ 
ception, the undersigned entertain the opinion 
that Congress possesses no jurisdiction over that 
subject, and is totally destitute of all power to 
legislate, either to uphold or destroy it. The 
Federal Government belongs equally to all the 
States; and when it puts forth its powers, it must 
aot for all the people of all the States. It follows, 
as a corollary, that it cannot aot where slavery is 
concerned. If it acts against slavery, it must en¬ 
croach upon the rights of the slave States; if it 
act for the support of that institution, it will 
equally encroach upon the rights of the free 
States; for they hold their right to be free from 
what they regard the guilt of slavery to be as su¬ 
preme as that of the people of tho South to be 
free from its abolition. The framers of the Con¬ 
stitution, as we learn from the discussions at the 
time of its adoption, intended to leave the insti¬ 
tution of slavery entirely with the States. It is 
in vain that we look to that instrument for any 
powers conferred on Congress over slavery. These 
opinions are believed to be fully borne out by the 
decisions of tho Supreme Court of the United 
States. (See Groves vs. Slaughter, 15 Peters’s 
Rep., p. 449; also, Case of Prigg vs. the Com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters’s Reports.) 

This doctrine, so prominent in the discussions 
at the time of adopting the Constitution, and 
whioh it is believed has not only been confirmed 
by judicial decisions of the courts of the United 
States, but by those of the different States, has 
been frequently recognised by the House of 
Representatives. By an almost unanimous vote, 
in December, 1838, it was resolved that this Gov¬ 
ernment is a Government of limited powers ; that, by 
the Constitution of the United States, it has no power 
whatever over the institution of slavery in the several 
States of this Union.” It would be useless to quote 
other resolutions of acts of this House to prove a 
proposition so well known and understood by all 
intelligent men. So far has this doctrine been 
carried, that for many years it was regarded as a 
useless occupation of time, even to receive peti¬ 
tions asking us to act in any way touching the 


institution of slavery, even in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, where it exists by aot of Congress; and 
such petitions, by a standing rule of the House, 
were laid On the table, without being road or re¬ 
ferred. 

It seemed to have been the unanimous opinion 
of statesmen, that Congress possessed no powers 
whatever in relation to slavery. A distinguished 
Senator, in speaking before that body on this sub¬ 
ject, in 1839, said: “According to the compro¬ 
mises of the Constitution, no power whatever was 
granted to the Federal Government in respect to 
domestic slavery, but that which relates to taxa¬ 
tion, representation, and the power to restore fu¬ 
gitive slaves ; all other power,” said he, “ in re¬ 
gard to the institution of slavery, was retained 
exclusively by the States.” This was spoken in 
presence of that learned body, and no member, it 
is believed, either denied or doubted the doctrine 
advanced. 

The undersigned entertain the same sentiments. 
They feel that to legislate for the payment of 
slaves by this Government, or to appropriate the 
funds of the nation, drawn, in part, from the free¬ 
men of the North, for such a purpose, would be 
to involve the people of the free States in the sup¬ 
port of an institution which they have discarded, 
which they regard as wrong, to which they are 
morally and religiously opposed, and from the 
evils and burdens of which they are most obvi¬ 
ously exempted by the constitutional compact. 

The undersigned art! not unconscious that the 
last clause of section second, article fourth, of the 
Constitution has been referred to, to show that 
the Constitution has involved the free States in 
the support of slavery. This, however, if true, 
must be limited to the terms to whioh that clause 
extends. It has no other reference to slavery 
than regards fugitive slaves, and cannot properly 
be construed as extending further. But we find, 
by the history of its adoption, that the framers 
were careful not to involve the people of the free 
States in the arrest or return of fugitive slaves. 
The covenant on the part of the free States is, 
that they will pass no law or regulations, nor do 
any acts, to relieve such fugitive from the service 
of his master. When that clause of the Consti¬ 
tution was before the Convention, a member 
from South Carolina moved to amend it so as to 
make it the duty of the people of the free States 
to arrest and imprison fugitive slaves, in the same 
manner as they were hound to arrest and impris¬ 
on fugitives from, justice. But Mr. Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, objected that such provision would 
involve the people of the free States iu the ex¬ 
pense of arresting and imprisoning slaves, and the 
amendment was rejected. 

This is conclusive to show that no aots were to 
be done by the people of the free States in favor 
of fugitive slaves. Indeed, this very stipulation 
is to abstain from action. * So clearly is that in¬ 
tention expressed on the face of the Constitution, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, declared the States incompetent to legislate 
on the subject, and that the last member of the 
section, which says “they shall be delivered up 
on olaim of the party to whom suoh service or 
labor may be due,” imposes upon the people of the 
free States no other obligation than peaceably and 
quietly to permit the holder of the slave to enter 
such State and pursue and take his slave without 
molestation or hinderance. To the extent, then, 
of abstaining from all participation in aiding thej 
slave to escape from service, the people of the free" 
States are bound to uphold that institution, and 
no farther. The master cannot demand of them 
aid or assistance in retaking his slave. If the slave 
resist his master, there is no obligation upon the 
people of such free State to assist the master in 
overpowering the slave. So far from this, some 
of the State Legislatures have, by statute law, 
rendered it penal for any citizen of such State 
(not being an officer ofthe United States) to ren¬ 
der any assistance to the master in such ease. Of 
the perfect constitutional pjver of the States to 
pass such laws, the undersigned entertain no 
doubts. And they are led to the conclusion that 
this provision ofthe Constitution gives no power, 
either express or by implication, to Congress, to 
legislate either for the benefit or the abolition of 
slavery, except for the arrest of such fugitives; 
and, on that point, the powers of Congress extend 
no farther than to attach penalties to any act of 
interference on the part of those who defend, pro¬ 
tect, or secrete the fugitive from arrest. The un¬ 
dersigned, after the most careful examination of 
this case, and of the important principles involv¬ 
ed in its consideration, have been led to the con¬ 
clusion— 

Firstly. That, admitting the man Lewis to have 
been the property of the petitioner, in the ordi¬ 
nary acceptation of that term, the circumstances 
of this case come within no established rule of 
compensation known in the practice of this Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Secondly. That Lewis was a prisoner of war, 
and could not properly have been surrendered, by 
the military officer in command, to any person 
claiming him as a slave. 

Thirdly. That slaves, under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, are not regarded as 
property, and ought not to be paid for by the Gov¬ 
ernment as such. 

Fourthly, That for Congress to allow compen¬ 
sation for the man Lewis, Would be to reverse the 
entire system of legislation on the subjeot, whioh 
controlled this body since the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution, and would bespeak an instability of pur¬ 
pose whioh must necessarily impair the confidence 
now reposed in us by our constituents. 

Fifthly. That, by the Constitution ofthe Unit¬ 
ed States, the Federal Government are not au¬ 
thorized to legislate upon the subjeot of slavery, 
or in any manimr to involve the people of the free 
States in the payment for slaves. 

The undersigned, therefore, recommend to the 
consideration of the House the following reso¬ 
lution : 

Resolved, That the petitioner is not entitled to 
•relief. 

John Dioicey. 

James Wilson. 

David Fisher. 

Dudley Marvin. 

For the National Era. 

NEIGHBORS’ PRESCRIPTIONS. 

INSCRIBED TO THE MEDICAL FACDLTY. 

BY MRS. EMMA D. E SOUTHWORTH. 

“Algreseil mtdendo.” 

[concluded.] 

Annie’s next visiter was John Brown, her be¬ 
trothed, who came in, aeeompanied by Clara. 

“Now, dear Annie,” said John, “ why didn’t 
you let me come in before; I have a thousand 
things to tell you about, and not ten minutes to 
say it in. Why, Annie ! my gracious ! how well 
you are looking. Beautiful! You sick l Why, 
your cheeks and lips are glowing, and your eyes 
brighter than I ever saw,” exclaimed John, in ad¬ 
miration, mistaking the burning fire of fever for 
the blooming rose of health. “ Come, you mustn’t 
lie there muoh longer; you must get up, and 
come and see my little new house (our little new 
house, sweet Annie,” said he, lowering his voioe 
to a whisper;) “it is so pretty—painted lead color, 
with close white shutters. I have got the fence 
put up, and the garden laid off; and I’ve planted 
some peas, (whioh we will have for dinner the 
first time Clara and the old man come to see us, 
dear;) and I want you up, that you may go with 
me to select some furniture. I have got seventy- 
five dollars towards it.” 

“And I have got twenty-five,” said Annie, 
“ saved from my needlework.” 

“ Keep it, keep it, darling; surely, if an Ameri¬ 
can lad oan’t furnish a little house for his bride, 
without taxing her earnings, he must be a very 
worthless fellow.” 

Annie smiled, but in the midst of her smile 
an expression of pain traversed her countenance, 
the color died away from her face for an instant, 
and then rushed hack in a crimson glow. Clara 
approached the bed, and bent over her anxiously. 

“What is tho matter, dear Annie?” 

“Nothing — a sharp, sudden pain; 
now,” said Annie. 

“A stitch,” suggested John. 

Annie’s face again quivered, grew pale, then 
flushed. She grasped her sister’s hand lightly. 

“Dear Annie, you are suffering; you have had 
too much company; you have been excited and 
worried. John, go home—that’s a good boy; you 
may come again this evening.” 

“ Good bye, Annie,” said John Brown. 

“Good bye, good bye,” replied Annie. 

John Brown was gone. 

“ Oh! Clara, I am very ill.” 

Dear, dear Annie, I am so sorry; where are 
■ sick?” 


“ I am in excruciating pain,” cried Annie, 
her face flushed and paled rapidly. 

“ I will send for the Doctor.” 

“ No, no; he could not be found now; he is 
his round. Send for John’s mother; she is a a 
of dootress; she, perhaps, can think of something 
to relieve me,” 


Clara hurried down stairs, overtook John, and 
sent him for his mother—then hastened back to 
her sister. Annie was extremely ill. The stim¬ 
ulating food that she had taken had excited a vio¬ 
lent inflammation. The old lady, Mrs. Brown, 
"'•"l came in, exclaiming— 

Well, well; what’s the matter now? John 
ie running after me, as though he were crazy. 
Young people are so quickly frightened—and you 
all alone by your two selves—pity, poor things, 
but what you had a mother. Where’s your mis¬ 
ery, Annie?” 

Annie explained. 

“ Ah ha! 1 knew it. That cold, windy water- 
gruel has disagreed with you. So much for fol¬ 
lowing after the Doctors. Here! Clara, run and 
trich me some brandy and ginger, and boiling 
water. Quick, now! Be in a hurry! She must 
hasteT” 08 bra “ d J- todd y) 'with ginger in it. Make 
wvn made Clarft fly about and bring 

gsSg&tsrssszs. 

Snaniar/ Yet J| lun b| CT 1 or bull-baiting to the 
“ a ^ 

The old lady concocted thfcfose, amTcarried ftTo 
poisoner 611 * All “ 6 ^ il a11 ’ a “ d ‘hanked her 
“And now, honey,” said she, “I must t 
promised to,call in and see Mrs. Pi D6r J 
again to-day. The little one is getting 1 ^ liZ y 
although I gave it a dose of medicine of my own 
preparing. Indeed, I think it is getting worse 
They’ve got that young Doctor Jones aUendinsr 
it. What does he know about babies! Good bve 
Annie. That toddy will ease you. YouwiUsleen 
after it.” 

And the old lady departed, with the comforta¬ 
ble consciousness of having performed a good ac¬ 
tion. She met John at the street door, and told 
him that he might go to work, as Annie was bel¬ 
ter and John, careful not to disturb the siok one, 
left the house without saying good bye. As may be 
readily supposed, Annie grew rapidly and alarm¬ 
ingly worse. She suffered excruciating torture. 
Clara was in despair. She sent for her tather, and 
for the physician. Mr. Gray followed the summons 
immediately. The Doctor came in the afternoon. 
He never Buspected the cause of, and was wholly 
unable to account for, the dreadful change that 
had taken place in his patient. He taxed his skill 
to the utmost for her relief. He remained with 
her all the afternoon; then, promising to return 
early in the morning, he left her somewhat easier, 
and went to another patient. 

Not far from Mr. Gray’s humble dwelling stood 
a house of more pretensions to quality. It was 
occupied by Mr. Piper, a rising young lawyer, and 
his wife. They had one infant, upon whom they 
both doted with all the fondness of young parents 
for their first and only child. But now the babe 
was ill, and the father and the mother wild with 
alarm. Mr. Piper had called in Dr. Jones, a young 
physician of eminent talent, one who had already 
acquired a large practioe, and who had effected 
several remarkable cures. When he arrived at 
Mrs. Piper’s house, he found the pale young 
mother, with the babe in her arms, walking him 
about the floor. She sat down, and laid the babe 
across her lap for the Doctor’s inspection, watch¬ 
ing the expression of his countenanoe eagerly. He 
told her that the babe was suffering under only a 
very slight attack of cholera infantum, and that 
his recovery depended more upon her own careful 
nursing, than upon medicine. He oharged her to 
let the child take no food whatever, except that 
which nature had provided; and, giving a few 
peremptory but judicious directions for its treat¬ 
ment, he wrote a prescription, and left the house. 
The doting mother was re-assured, and smiled 
again. In a day or two the babe was much better, 
though not quite restored to health. He was re¬ 
covering slowly but surely under the young Doc¬ 
tor’s excellent method of treatment, when the evil 
genius of the physician sent the news of the babe’s 
illness to Mrs. Brown, who straightway consider¬ 
ed it her “duty” to go and see the sick baby. 
Upon that fatal morning, something in the ap¬ 
pearance of the infant had aroused the very exci¬ 
table fears of liis mother, and she felt and looked 
very uneasy when Mrs. Brown entered. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Piper. How do you do 
I heard that your little one was very iU, and 1 
thought I would step in and see it.” 

“Indeed, I am very grateful, Mrs. Brown. 
Please look at him, and tell me how you think 
he is.” 

Mrs. Brown took the infant upon her lap, and 
looked solemnly and wistfully at him; put her 
hand upon his chest, and upon his head; and 
finally poked her great finger into his mouth, and 
felt his gums; then turned up the whites of her 
eyes, and ejaculated— 

“Ah! Lord!” 

“ Oh! Mrs. Brown, you don’t say 
claimed the nervous mother, in affright. “ Is he 
so bad?’’ 

“ Who is ’tending him ? ” inquired the old lady, 
without replying to the question. 

“ Why, Dr. Jones—Dr. Jones. Oh! is he very 
ill, Mrs. Brown?” 

“Dr. Jones! That young man! Why, t’other 
day he was no taller than my knee. He a Doc¬ 
tor!” 

“They say he is a very successful practitioner. 
But, oh! dear Mrs. Brown, please tell me— is the 
baby very sick?” said the mother, as the tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

“Pretty sick. What has that young 
can’t call him a Doctor) ordered for it?” 

“ Why, this is it,” replied the trembling moth¬ 
er, showing a little folded packet of small pow¬ 
ders. 

“ Umph-humph! Calomel and prepared chalk, 

I suppose. That, will not do it any good. If you 
keep on giving that to the child, you’ll kill it.” 

“ But the Dootor ”- 

“ Oh! the Dootor! What does he know about 
babies? He never was a mother. I’ve had thir¬ 
teen children—and raised two, and buried eleven; 
and I should think I ought to understand nursing 
children.” 

The infant here became very fretful, and the 
mother very uneasy, and Mrs. Brown very loqua- 
oious and didactic. 

“ Oh! dear Mrs. Brown, what had I better do ? ” 
“ Stop. Have you got any laudanum ? ” 

“Yes; but”- 

“ Well, get it, girl, and bring me a spoonful of 
water in a cup.” 

This direction was given to a maid servant who 
was standing in the room, and who forthwith 
brought the required articles. 

“What are you going to do, Mrs. Brown? 
quired the mother, who was pacing the floor, with 
the babe in her arms. 

“ Give the child a few drops of laudanum.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Brown, I’m afraid”.- 

“Never mind what you’re afraid of. This 
the shortest way to stop the ohild’s complaints. 
I’m a better judge than you are,” persisted the old 
lady, holding the eup in one hand, and dropping 
the laudanum slowly with the other. The timid 
young mother suffered herself to be out-talked 


deep sleep. 

“There, now! Didn’t I tell you so? See how 
nice he’s sleeping. Don’t tell me about Doctors; 
one old woman is worth twenty Doctors, for 
ing babies.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Mrs. Piper. He is 
sleeping now more quietly than he has been for a 
long time.” 

“Well, good morning, my dear child. When¬ 
ever you want me, send for me. I am always 
ready to visit the sick.” 

“ Thank you, dear Mrs. Brown! Indeed, I 
very, very grateful to you. You’ve given my poor 
baby relief, and you couldn’t have done me a 
greater favor. I shall never forgot your kind¬ 
ness,” said the poor woman, earnestly. 

. “ I have only done my duty,” said the old lady, 
meekly; and she went off, enjoying the reward of 
“ an approving conscience.” 

“What an excellent woman! ” murmured tho 
mother, as she returned to her infant’s cradle, af¬ 
ter seeing Mrs. Brown out. But an exclamation 
of horror broke from her lips, as her glance fell 
upon the ohild. The infant had waked up ' 
spasm. A little fretfulness, a slight fever, in 
babe, was enough at any time to arouse all the 
mother’s worst fears; but now—now that she saw 
her child’s features convulsed end limbs quiver¬ 
ing, in a frightful spasm, her alarm and grief 
ceeded all description. 

At that moment, Dr. Jones entered the room, 
and, seeing the state of the ohild, he demanded 
rather peremptorily, as was his custom, what had 
been given to the babe. And the pale and trem¬ 
bling mother told him, informing him at the same 
time who had prescribed the dose. “ Out of his 
grief and his vexation,” the young physician er 
claimed— 

“ By Heaven, madam, she has killed your child 


“ Oh ! don’t say so, Doctor! Don’t! don’t! I 
should go mad! Oh, no! It can’t be! God would 
not take my baby away from mo, that I love so 
dearly! ” 

Losing all self-oontrol, she sank down by the 
side of the cradle. Her grief became so poignant 
as to render her incapable of discharging her du¬ 
ties. Seeing the state of affairs, and being igno¬ 
rant of their family resources, Dr. Jones sent off 
for Mr. Piper. It was near night when the 
babe’s spasms went off, and he sunk into a coma. 

It was the night of the same day upon which 
Annie Gray had received her death draught from 
Mrs. Brown. The Doctor had left her compara¬ 
tively easy a few hours previous. Mr. Gray, poor 
man, suspecting no danger, had retired to rest. 
Clara had lighted the night taper, and, setting it 
upon the hearth, took her Beat by her sister. 
Clara, also, was free from apprehension now; but 
sbe could not, she knew not why, make up her 
mind to go to bed. Annie was lying quite still. 
She was easy, but with the fatal ease induced by 
mortification. She was dying, and she knew it. 

“Clara!” 

“ Well, Annie?” 

“ Won’t you lie down, love?” 

“ Presently, dear Annie; 1 am not sleepy yet. 
How do you feel, Annie? ” 

“ Quite easy. Perfectly free from pain of any 
sort.” 

“ I am so glad,” said poor, unsuspicious Clara. 

The silence continued unbroken in the room, 
except by the ticking of the clock, for many min¬ 
utes. Then Annie called, in a low voice— 

“Well, sister?” 

“ Look in my little Bible, and bring me that 
folded paper—and a lead pencil.” 

“ Dear Annie, what is it you want to do ? You 
must go to sleep, darling.” 

So I will, very soon, and take a long nap; bnt 


Raise me up.” 

“ Why, what are you going to do, darling?” 

, ust t0 add four words to that paper.” 

L et me do it.” 

“ No.” 

J?®?- 13, scra tched four words to the end 
her Ynllnw , and back exhausted upon- 

lay stmlion‘ a !? ing the P a P ei " in ba “ d - She* 
dock became an . d a & ain tlie ticking of the 

called— wfu Uy distinct. At last, again she 
“Clara!” 

“ Well, darling?” 

“What day is this7” 

Annie?” you mean > de ar 

“Never mind what! mean. p rnm - 

you? ” ”001186 Hie, will 

AnJe“’ l0VC ’ CertaiQly ' t0 sleep, dear 

“ Yes, I will.” 

Why was the silence in that peaceful room 
awful. Why ticked the clock so loud and fast 
■ind why fell its strokes so heavily upon thehe.x V t 
of the watcher? She did not know it nag count¬ 
ing away the last seconds of a dying girl. At 
length, the dread silence was relieved by the low, 
sweet music of Annie’s voice— 

“ Clara! ” 

“ Darling?” 

“ Where is father ? ” 

“ Gone to bed.” 

“ Give my love to him.” 

“ Annie! Annief What do you mean?” 

“ Nothing, only he forgot to kiss me.” 

She lay again silent for a few moments; then 
for the last, time called lowly— 

“Clara!” 

(She seemed to love the iteration of her sister’s 
ime.) 

“ What now, love?” 

“ Tell dear John Brown, I say, God bless him.” 
“Annie! Annie! Oh! dear me, what is themat- 
r with you ? I am—I’m so uneasy. I -I’ll call 
up father,” oriod Clara, as iu her fright she seiz¬ 
ed the taper, and flashed its light upon her sis¬ 
ter’s face. 

Annie’s face was white as marble, but a sweet 
smile hovered over it. Clara’s countenance wiiil 
blanched to a “violet paleness,” and she shook in 
every limb. 

“ Don’t look so frightened, dearest sister; I’m 
going to sleep now.” 

“Are you at ease ?” 

“ Perfectly. Kiss me.” 

Clara pressed her warm lips to the oold brow of 
the dying girl. Re-assured, she resumed her 
seat. Clara was nervous. Oh! why did that 
clock tick so loud and fast, and why jarred its 
strokes so heavily upon the excited nerves of 
Clara? It counted away, fast and faster, the 
fleeting seconds of the parting seraph. 

“Father! Clara! John!” whispered Annie. 
Clara bent over her sister, and looked silently 
on her face, tier eyes were closed, her counte¬ 
nance was still, save for the smile that still hov¬ 
ered upon her lips. 

“She is talking in her sleep,” thought Clara. 

“ Mother! mother! ” murmured the dying girl. 
Again Clara looked upon her sister’s face, but 
it was perfectly still; even the smile had fled. 
Annie Gray’s gentle spirit had passed away. 

“She has gone sound asleep at last, thank God,” 
said Clara. 

Morning dawned. Mr. Gray rapped at his 
daughter’s chamber door, to inquire how Annie 
had slept. Clara opened the door. 

“What! been up all night, poor Clara? Could 
you get no one to sit up but yourself?” . 

“ 1 could not have left Annie, father.” 

“ Plow does she seem?” 

“ Better. Still sleeping.” 

“ Thank Heaven.” 

The father hurried away from the door, to fin¬ 
ish dressing. After having raised the window and 
opened the blinds, Ciara returned to her beloved 
sleeper, and looked upon her face. The face was 
cold and stiff—the eyes half open, and stony—the 
blue lips were apart, aud the white teeth glisten¬ 
ing between them. The hand that Clara had 
taken fell heavily from her grasp. With a heart¬ 
rending cry, Clara cast herself upon the body of 
her sister, and fainted. That cry brought the fa¬ 
ther back into the room. The father was a strong 
man. He suffered, as he gazed upon his dead. 
Annie, as deeply as Clara had; yet no tear sprung 
to his eye—no groan broke from his lips. The 
muscles of his iron face worked convulsively—liis 
broad chest heaved, as he stood some moments 
looking upon the sisters. Then, gently lifting the 
insensible Clara from the body, he bore her to the 
next room, laid her upon the bed, and onlmly 
walked down stairs to send for Mrs. Brown. That 
benevolent lady was not at home. She was occu¬ 
pied with laying out Mrs. Piper’s baby, which 
had just expired. Some other neighbors, however, 
tendered their services to see to things. 

Sunday came—the Sunday of poor Annie Gray’s 
funeral. Clara had exhausted her strength by 
giving way to the wildest expressions of grief and 
despair, and now lay prostrate upon the very bed 
on which Annie had y 

Clara lay quivering, gasping, fainting, under the 
weakness induced by a violent outbreak of sor¬ 
row. Low moans and. sighs were all that escaped 
her now. The rooms below stairs were filling 
with funeral guests.. Mrs. Brown, who had taken 
the direction of affairs, was in a high state of ex¬ 
citement and business. Poor Mr. Gray was 
standing about in everybody’s way, having noth¬ 
ing to do, looking heart-broken, gazing into va¬ 
cancy. Mrs. Brown, in her flying hither and 
thither, ran against him, and nearly overturned 
him; started, begged his pardon, and asked him 
for his hat, “ to pin a piece of crape ’round it.” 
Poor Gray put his hand to his head, and looked 
around in perplexity. 

“ Your hat, Mr. Gray—your hat, if you please, 
to pin a pieoe of crape on it.” 

His face worked convulsively. He gave her 
the hat, and turned away. The old lady looked 
at him, and said, while she fixed his hat— 

“Dear! dear! Mr. Gray, don’t take on so— 
don’t. Bear this like a man—a Christian man. 
Annie’s gone to heaven. She was a sweet, good”— 

“ Don’t, don’t,” whimpered poor Gray. 

“ But I must—I must talk to you. It’s for your 
own good. You know I’m your best friend, don’t 
you?” 

“ I know you have been very kind to me and 
mine, Mrs. Brown. You were like a mother do 

the poor girl that’s—that’s ”- 

“That’s gone. Yes; and if she had taken my 
advice, instead of following after Doctors, from 
the first, she would have been living now.” 

“ God bless you, Mrs. Brown—God bless you. 

I shall never forget your kindness to the poor 
motherless girl. May God reward you.” 

Should not that blessing have “heaped otgils of 
fire upon her head ? ” 

“I’ve tried to do my duty, Mr. Gray,” said the 
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is heard, Blie 


self-sufficient old lady, as she moved off with 
bundle of white oambrio for the hack-driver’s 

In the mean time, Clara lay upon the bed in the 
upper room. The guests continued to arrive. She 
heard their slow steps, their murmuring toneB, 
and their whispered condolements. At last, all 
was still. Then the tones of the clergyman’s v* ! " 
were heard, as he read the sublime funeral 
vice of the Episcopal church. At length, his voice 
oeased. Thou, by the moving of many feet, and 
the slow rolling of carriage wheels, Clara knew 
that the corpse was being borne out, and that the 
funeral prooession was in the act of being formed. 

“Farewell, Annie 1 . Farewell, playmate! Fare¬ 
well, sister! ” 

These words burst from her lips, in heart¬ 
breaking sobs, many, many times.; and as long 
the retreating sound of the wheels ’ ’ ' 

gasped, from time to time— 

“Farewell; Annie! Farevtell, dear Annie! 

“ How often,” says a celebrated divine, “ i 
excitement of thought and feeling so great, that 
but for the interruptions of,humble careB and tri¬ 
fles—the interpositions of a Wise Providenoe—the 
mind and frame would sink under them entirely!’ 

The mechanic’s daughter could not indulge her 
sorrow in inaction. Her father would be coming 
back, bringing Ms brothers to supper. So, after 
a while, she was compelled to arise. She bathed 
her eyes, and went into the kitchen to prepare the 

On Monday morning, Clara thought of her 
sister’s paper. She went to seek it. It merely 
contained some common but too much neglected 
rules for the preservation of health. It wits evi¬ 
dently written for Clara. It was dated a month 
back, at a time at which, as Clara recollected, 

Annie had despaired of recovery. The four 
eluding words were written upon the last night 
of her existence, and in very unsteady characters. 

It was headed— 

Annie’s Legacy to the Consumptive. 

You are, or you believe yourself to be, 
sumptive. You wish, above all things, for health 
and strength. You arc poor, and wish that you 
were able to buy some of the patent, all-curing, 
all-promising specifics advertised in the newspa¬ 
pers. Thank God, rather, for the poverty that 
prevents your purchasing. Taking patent medi¬ 
cines is like drinking in the dark, where some of 
the vessels are ‘filled with wholesome ■drink, and 
some with deadly poisons. You may chance upon 
the right draught, or you may not. It is a great 
risk. But the medicines for your debility are i 
cheap — cheap as sunshine; and safe —safe as I 
nature. They are— air, water, exercise, diet. There I 
is nothing original in the rules 1 am about to / 
transcribe. They are as old as common sense. / Jr/der, and 
You may read them in many books and nensp- <f er y. b e had 


PARTY MOVEMENTS IN CONGRESS. 


This Congress is an electioneering 
great business stlems to be that of President mak¬ 
ing. Few questions are discussed, unless 
special reference to the selection of candidates for 
the Presidency. 

Mr. Giddings, on the 28th ult., in a speech re¬ 
ferred to in our last number, by a series of ques¬ 
tions propounded to Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylva¬ 
nia^ and others, exposed the grossly inconsistent 
oonduet of the Taylor Whigs. Mr. S. being dis¬ 
tinguished by bis zeal for a Protective Tariff, and 
at the same time a supporter of the claims of Gen. 

Taylor to the Presidency, Mr. G. asked him 
whether he understood the General to be in favor 
of Protection? Yes! was the'reply. Address¬ 
ing the same question to Mr. Sims, of South Car¬ 
olina, the reply was, I don’t understand him to be 
anything. Be that as it may, said Mr. G., in the 
South he is claimed as a free trade man; by the 
Whigs of the North as a friend to Protection. I 

Which party, then, intends to be humbugged in / or puEish those of its members, who 
the next Presidential election 1 Adverting next divulging its gecre ts to certain inquis- 

to the deep interest felt by certain Whigs m the geutlemellj for t)le benefit , of cer tam favored 
Journals. 


and that is, a very large subscription list; and this 
we hope we shall have without interfering with 
the interests of any other paper. 


subjeot of internal improvements, he asked if'they 
did not suppose Gen. Taylor with them on that 
great question? “If elected,” replied Mr. Stew¬ 
art, “ Gen. Taylor says he will pursue the policy 
adopted by Gen. Washington.” “ Whet was his 
policy?” 


in favor of internal improve¬ 


ments.” “ What say gentlemen ! 


2 the Other side 


late. Perhaps, though, when they come eetrn- 
aoy from your sister, who has lost health md'Me 
by the neglect of them, why, then therms/ - 
Oise all the moral influent of.“the^m$ 
mpcech and confession ” of a mao 

if Bathe in tepid water eTO ^ f S s tTmated b by 
efit of bathing can only bojasfy -ABtimated by 
those that praoto it.” VFe»rfs«nel winter and 
summer, too if you « co £fj tion . ‘ 

Tak:VSw»y^ 

ZSSSf et» excise the arms and 

^■f'Ventil* te/*” - rooms, air your bedding, 
Clothing &c, entry day. The lungs require pure 
a r u well m » P alate P ure ™ ter ' 

mL T)n notice p a stove in your common sitting 
M Xotii saves in fuel, it eosts in health. I 
have fotmd from experience that the burnt air 
from botjtorea, and the thick vapor from any- 
thinit that may be cooking upon it, is very un- 
vleiwet; and very injurious to weak lungs. Use. 
a Space or a Franklin stove in preference; for 
then everything injurious is carried up the chim¬ 
ney. 

4. If you. cam, leave off gradually the use of 
strong tea and coffee. They keep up a slow, con¬ 
suming fever in your system; (it has been so with 
me;) drink milk instead. When you are fever¬ 
ish, do not use pepper, mustard, spice, &c., in your 
food. Try this way of living for a month ; and if 
you are not stronger, take the advice of a regular 
practitioner. Never take Neighbors' Prescriptions. 

Reader! Poor Annie’s rules were not neighbors’ 
presoriptious; they were mostly taken from a 
work recently published by an undeniable M. D. 

After Clara had in some measure got rid of hor 
grief, she sat about getting rid of her consump¬ 
tion. I am happy to say that she has succeeded. 
She certainly looks much heartier, and I think she 
will be a robust woman yet. I do not think John 
Brown’s little new house will want a mistress long. 
John Rrown commenced by grieving with Clara, 
continued by loving her tbr Annie’s sake, and 
ended by loving her for her own sake. 

But, reader, a word in your oar: Mrs. Brown 
is at large yet, and busy as ever—so, take care. 
■^Vashington City, February 18, 1848. 
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TO OCR READERS. 

About the 1st of April we intend to 
in the Era the publication of a series of original 
sketches, entitled “ The Reforms and Reformers 
of Great Britain,” by a gentleman of the bar of 
high attainments, end who has been an observant 
traveller in that country. 

Sympathizing sincerely with the progress of 
Mankind, keen in analysis of character, philo¬ 
sophical in his views of the principles of reform 
movements, and commanding a bold, vigorous 
style, the writer is well qualified to do justice to 
his theme. 

git* Week after next we shall commence the 
publication of a story of singular interest, by a 
Carolinian, written with a view to illustrate a 
part of the slave-oode of this country. 

We give these notices in advanoe, so that new 
subscribers may have time to forward their sub¬ 
scriptions in season. 

EXCHANGES. 

The editor of the Lebanon Courier (Pa.) charges 
us with having dropped his paper from our ex¬ 
change list, after the publication of the Prospec¬ 
tus of the Era in his columns, at our special re¬ 
quest. 

We made no such special request, but wher¬ 
ever any editor has been so kind as to publish the 
Prospectus, we hold ourselves bound in honor to 
an exchange. If, in the process of reducing a very 
extensive exchange list, we do injustice to any 
who have laid us under this obligation, all that is 
necessary is to inform us of the fact, by sending 
copies of the papers containing the Prospectus, 
and the error shall be forthwith corrected. 

POSTAGE. 

Our postage of late has been increasing rather 
rapidly. If our friends will but be thoughtful, 
they will greatly oblige us. 

Hr A Poem from Crown Point, New York, on 
hand for a long time, was intended for this week’s 
paper. It is in type, but laid over till next week. 


NOTICE. 

To the Donors to the General Fund: 

Those persons who subscribed to this fund, for 
the establishment of the newspaper, the publica¬ 
tion of books and tracts, and the employment of 
agents and lecturers, are entitled to the National 
Era during the period for which they subscribed, 
on payment of the subscription money; and the 
present proprietor, Ur. Bailey, will ba. paid by 
the Committee for the same. 

• If any person has paid for the paper, in addition 
to the payment of his subscription to the General 
Fund, he is requested to give notice of it, and also 
to remit the amount of the second year’s sub¬ 
scription. 

For the Committee of the American and For¬ 
eign Anti-Slavery Society: 

.Lewis Tapp an. 

New York, March 1, 1848. 

For the National Era. 

Henry Glester. — Will Mr. Henry Glcs- 
ter, Who formerly lectured on Anti-Slavery in 
Northern Ohio, inform us, in the National Era 
or otherwise, Ms place oI address, so that his 
friends may reach him by letter. 

Asa Smith. 

N. Bloomfield, 0., Feb. 28,1848. 

North Carolina. —Tbe Whig State Conven¬ 
tion of this State made no nomination for the 
Presidency, but passed resolutions glorifying both 
Henry Clay and Zachary Taylor. 


of the House ?” “ Don’t know anything about it. 

11 Gen. Taylor,” exclaimed Mr. Stewart, “ has dis¬ 
tinctly said, if elected, he will Jbllow in the foot¬ 
steps of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 

“All these answers,” said Mr. Giddings, “only 

show that Gen. Taylor’s Political opinions, if he 
have any, are totally unknown.” “ Will the gen¬ 
tleman from Penns/Aama, the Legislature of 
which has unanimously declared in favor of the 
Wilmot Proviso, say where his candidate stands 
on that question P “ I understand, from his Sig¬ 
nal letter, that he is in favor of it,” replied Mr. 
g “ \\ T bet thinks the author of the Proviso ?” 
Mr. Tfiisiot answered, that, “ if he could rely 
alone upon that letter, he should have strong 
hopes of him on that question. * But when lie con- 
i/jfefed that he was a Southern man and a slave- 
identified with the system of sla- 
confidence in Mm; indeed, he did 
believe the General understood the full scope 
of Ms answer when he made it.” “ It has been 
proclaimed-by Gen. Taylor’s friends in the South,’.’ 
said Mr. G., “ that on the question of slavery he is' 
as true as .the needle to the pole in opposition to the 
Wilmot Proviso.” “Again he would osk, had Gen. 
Taylor given any indication at all of his political 
views?” “Yes, sir;” said Mr. Stewart, “hesays 
he will support the Constitution!” “Aye,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Giddings, “ and is there a demagogue 
in the land so utterly lost to all shame that he 
will not say as much as that ?” 

Mr. Henley followed Mr. Giddings, compli¬ 
menting him for his manly, honorable, indepen¬ 
dent, and consistent course, and severely denounc¬ 
ing the masked policy of the Taylor men. The 
Whigs, he said, had professed to stand on an ever¬ 
lasting platform, but when asked what were the 
opinions of tlieir candidate, they could not tell. 
But they were greatly deceived in supposing that 
they could play again the deceptive game of 1840, 
Mr. Duer said the Whigs would nominate none 
but a true Whig. Gen. Taylor’s sense of honor 
would prevent his acceptance of the nomination 
of a Whig Convention, if opposed to Whig prin¬ 
ciples. How Mr. Duer could venture such an as¬ 
sertion, in the face of the fact that the General 
has already accepted nominations tendered him 
by WMgs, Democrats; and Natives, we are at a 
loss to understand. Mr. Henley remarking that 
he understood the gentleman from New York to 
say that he could not support Gen'. Taylor, or any 
other man, unless pledged to Whig principles— 
Mr. Duer correoted him, by denying that he said 
anything of “ pledgeswhat he said was, that 
“ ho would vote for no man not an exponent of 
Whig principles.” Not being yet understood, he 
further explained —“ What ho said was, that if 
any candidate should say, ‘ I accept your nomina¬ 
tion, but protest against your principles,’ he 
should consider it a dissolution of the party.” 
The inferenoe is plain—all that Gen. Taylor has 
to do is to accept the nomination, and be silent , and 
Mr. Duer will support Ms claims. 

Mr. Henley inquired whether the gentleman 
from New York would vote for Gen. Taylor if he 
would declare himself opposed to the Wilmot 
Proviso ? Tile answer of Mr. Duer is thus re¬ 
ported in the National Intelligencer: 

“ Mr. Duer said the Wilmot Proviso might be 
an abstract or it might be a practical question. 

“ Mr. Henley desired the gentleman to answer, 
supposing it to be a practical question. 

“ Mr. Duer said it was exceedingly difficult to 
answer questions of that description impromtu— 
questions whioh depended on contingencies. He 
was a practical man, and when he could not get 
all he wanted, he came as near it as he could. But 
Ms impression was that he would not. Hewould, 
however, say that if a Southern man, John C. 
Calhoun or any other on the one side, should be 
nominated, and a Northern doughface‘on the 
other, he would vote for the Southern man in 
preference to the Northern doughface. 

“ Mr. Henley would not trouble the gentleman 
with any further questions. He supposed the 
gentleman would rather have a Southern dough¬ 
face than a Northern doughface. He had but 
one other remark to make respecting the Wilmot 
Proviso.” 

In the Union the reply is reported as follows: 
“Mr. Duer. The question will depend on Con¬ 
gress, aud not on the President. He could put 
the same question as to Gen. Cass to the Barn¬ 
burners. 

“Mr. Henley wished the gentleman to say 
whether he would support Gen. Taylor if he 
should declare himself against the slavery restric¬ 
tion ? The People would be gratified to hear the 
gentleman’s answer to this question. If Gen. 
Taylor was so much opposed to the Wilmot Pro¬ 
viso that he would, as President, veto it, would 
the gentleman vote for him ? 

“ Mr. Duer said that it would depend on many 
contingencies. But ho would say that, as between 
any Southern Democrat and Gen. Taylor, or be¬ 
tween Gen. Taylor and any Northern doughface, 
he would prefer Gen. Taylor.” 

The reports vary but little in substance. The 
amount of both is, that Mr. Duer, one of the An¬ 
ti-Slavery Whigs of New York, will not make op¬ 
position to slavery extension a condition of his 
support of a candidate; that he will give his vote 
to General Taylor, if there be no other objection to 
him than his opposition to the Wilmot Proviso. 

Enough. We regard the non-slaveholding peo¬ 
ple of the country, North and South, as betrayed 
by the leaders of the Whig and Democratic par¬ 
ties, acting under the dictation of the Slave 
Power. There can be no doubt of this. For the 
sake of electing a Northern Democratic Pro-Sla¬ 
very man, or a Slaveholding quasi Whig No Party 
candidate, both Whig and Democratic dema¬ 
gogues stand ready to reverse the entire policy of 
the Government from the year 1787, and to allow 
the extension of the curse of slavery to territory 
conquer ed from a neighboring Power, whose bene¬ 
ficent policy had consecrated it to freedom. 

Are the People willing to stand by and see 
themselves betrayed, their country dishonored, 
Right outraged, Freedom prostrated, Slavery en¬ 
throned, by scheming, shallow, selfish, slimy poli¬ 
ticians ? 


NATIONAL ERA. 

The property of the National Era has passed 
from the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety into the hands of Dr. Bailey, its editor. 

* * * * * * * * 
This arrangement is ^ made by the mutual 
wishes of all parties concerned, and argues that 
the Era is on firm footing, having no need of for¬ 
eign aid .—Liberty (N. Y.) Star. 

If by this be meant that it does not ask aid in¬ 
dependently of its subscriptions, it is all right. 
But if it be moant that it has no need of patron¬ 
age out of the District of Columbia, it is doing us 
injustice. If the Era is not to look to the friends 
of liberty in the several States, to whom shall it 
look ? It is not so easy as Borne may imagine, to 
-publish a costly paper at Washington, without 
the kind of aid the old papers here derive from 
the Government aud the large parties they rep¬ 
resent. But one thing can secure its stability, 


THE PRESS AND THE TREATY. 

Some of the Washington Letter Writers ap¬ 
pear to know all the details of the Treaty, the 
character of the correspondence relating to , 

the nature of the opposition it enconnters m se¬ 
cret session of the Senate, all amendments 
moved, speeches made, and projects suggested. 
How have they learned all this ? As the Senate 
sits with closed doors,.whatever information con¬ 
cerning its proceedings is made public, must be 
disclosed by its members. But the rule is , secrecy, 
and. by this, every member is supposed to be 
rigidly bound. It is a mere supposition. Some 
one or more of our honorable Senators are in the 
habit of disclosing what is done in secret session ; 
and yet, the Senate moist solemnly sits With clos¬ 
ed doors! What a mockery 1 Let it repeal its 
uule of secrecy, and throw open its Executive 


Another matter. Letter Writers and Editors 
of newspapers generally, are filled with astoMsh- 
ing contempt for Mr. Trist, because he would ne¬ 
gotiate a peace. “ Busybody !” they exclaim— 
clerk in the State Department, attempt¬ 
ing to tread where great men alone should ven- 
And to make their scorn perfectly over¬ 
whelming, they wind up by styling the lucky ne¬ 
gotiator, “ Don Nicholas P. Trist.” 

Wise men sometimes catch the contagion of 
contempt fromrfools 

An honorable Senator, suddenly affected with 

fit of scorn, turns up his nose at a certain per¬ 
sonage who comes between tbe wind and Ms no¬ 
bility. An attentive letter writer, looking on, 
turns up his nose also; and then follows a general 
turrnng up of noses among the conductors of the 
Press—but not one in a hundred could give a 
reason for this operation, except that his neighbor 
set the example. 

What is tbe contemptible offence of Mr Trist? 
He remained in Mexico, after his commission as a 
negotiator was revoked. Well—he had a right 
to remain there. An American oitizen has a 
right to go and stay where he pleases. What 
next has aggravated tMs epidemic contempt of the 
Press? He had the audacityNio receive proposi¬ 
tions from the Mexican Government, agreeing 
substantially to the terms of peace offered by Mr. 
Polk last September, and to transmit them to our 
Government, for its consideration, and if it should 
see proper, its ratification. Why should he be 
jeered for this? True, he violated the law of 
1799, incurring the penalty of imprisonment and 
a fine of 55,000, but, for one, we rejoice that he 
had the courage to take the responsibility of ven¬ 
turing on a measure whioh haB arrested hostilities, 
and may, if the Senate be not mad, restore peace 
“ Don Nicholas P. Trist,” by his temerity, has 
probably saved tbe country and the AdmiMstra- 
tion from the consequences of a most ill-advised 
measure of the latter—the revocation of the Pence 
commission. Doubtless he. is a transgressor of 
the law, as such liable to its penalties, and proba¬ 
bly made up his mind to bear them, rather than 
forego a fair opportunity of preventing further ef¬ 
fusion of blood, and promoting the establishment of 
peace. What there is in all this to excite con¬ 
tempt, we confess our inability to understand. 

Again: it is too bad, some say, that a Treaty 
thus negotiated, should be ratified by the two 
Governments. It is undignified. There should 
be more style about it. Great names ought to 
sanctify it. A grand commission, consisting of 
suoh men as Vaii Buren, WebBter, Clay, Benton, 
Mangum, McDowell, &c., should be sent in sol¬ 
emn state to Mexijo, to have the whole business 
done over again in dft form. How profound the 
statesmanship of this device! Great men move 
slowly and expensively. It would require some 
month or two for them to get ready, and some fifty 
or a hundred thousand dollars for their outfit and 
outgoes. A suitable escort must engage to de¬ 
liver them, “ safe and sound,” in the city of Mex¬ 
ico, and they should take out an insurance against 
the vomito. Then they must look up the Govern¬ 
ment, and, as a quorum of a Mexican Congress is 
a rare achievement, our solemn commissioners 
would have ample time to discuss the terms, on 
which they would exact peace. Of course, there 
would be no difference of opinion on the subject! 
The mere fact of the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sion would fuse all differences! Yau Buren 
and Clay, Benton and Webster, McDowell and 
Mangum, would see eye to eye exactly, and the 
President would be bound by the Constitution to 
see just the same way, and the Senate, by its oath 
of office, to see with them 1 

Whatever may be the follies of Mr. Trist, he 
is a very wise man compared with Ms critics. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF KENTUCKY AND THE 
LAW OF 1811. 

For many years past there has been an annual 
struggle in the Legislature of Kentucky, to re¬ 
peal the law of 1833, prohibiting the importa¬ 
tion of slaves into that State. It is but part of a 
general system of measures originating in the 
aggressive nature of slavery. A<fcmg these, are 
repeated attempts in Congress, of late years, to 
force the passage of bills granting compensation 
for slaves lost during the operations of the army 
in Florida; the spread of slavery throughout 
Texas, above the line of 36 deg. 30 min.; the 
introduction of slavery in the Indian country, 
west of Missouri, and above the Missouri Com¬ 
promise line; the holding of slaves in Oregon—a 
fact attested by a United States officer, just re¬ 
turned from that country; the fixed opposition 
of the slaveholding Senators to the incorporation 
of the Anti-Slavery clause in any bill for the 
organization of a Territorial Government in Ore¬ 
gon; and the effort, now nearly successful, to sub¬ 
jugate New Mexico and California to the domi¬ 
nation of slavery. 

The struggle referred to, either originates In a 
determination to perpetuate slavery in Kentucky, 
or clearly indicates a great indifference to its 
evils. In former years, if we mistake not, a bill 
for the repeal of the law of 1833, has gone 
through one or the other branoh of the Legisla¬ 
ture, but failed, for want of the assent of both 
branches. This year, a bill of this kind, under 
discussion in the Senate, was at last defeated. A 
similar bill was long debated in the House, was 
carried by a vote of 53 to 44, but lost in the 
Senate, by a majority against it of two. It is 
evident that, uMess the opponents of slavery 
rally in that State, with more spirit than has 
hitherto actuated them, the measure will yet pre¬ 
vail. In Tennessee, we believe, free importation 
of slaves is no longer prohibited. 

On the 9 th Of February, the bill for the re¬ 
peal of the law of 1833, coming up in the House 
of Representatives, (Ky.,) Mr. Tallbutt moved to 
amend, by adding a proviso, that any slave 
brought into the State under this act, should not 
be paid for by the State, if he committed felony, 
and were executed therefor. The design was to 
exempt the State from the burden of paying for 
vicious slaves imported, and thereby impose some 
restraint upon puTohasers of slaves from other 
States. The amendment was denounced as un¬ 
constitutional, the Legislature having no right, it 
was said, to make any suoh discrimination between 
slave-owners, whether they bought in the State 
or out of it. 

The discussion was continued the next day, 
when Mr. Speed urged that the amendment was 
a constitutional one, for the provision allowing 
pay for a slave executed, was a statute one, en¬ 
acted from public policy alone. To execute a 
slave was not to take private property for public 
use, but it was done on the principle that suoh 
slave was a nuisance, and the Commonwealth had 
a right to abate it. If there was to bo a modifica¬ 
tion of the law at all, let it be in such a shape as 
to secure the community against loss. Already 
$59,875.61 had been paid out of the Treasury for 
“ bad negroes,” and the passage of the bill with- 


the amendment would increase the amount 
annually. 

Mr. Towles said, iff the gentleman contended 
that slaves were not property, let him ally him¬ 
self to the Abolitionists, so much denounced on 
the floor; but they were property, and, as suoh, 
could not be taken for public use, without com. 
pensation. 

Mr. Collins remarked, that a man could be ex¬ 
cluded from the State because he had a contagious 
disease. Had not the State a right to prohibit the 
entrance of a person diseased with a moral lepro¬ 
sy ? The slaves were property for one purpose, 
but accountable beings for another; and a person 
owning suoh property, must own it under the con¬ 
ditions of the franchise granting the right to 
bring it into the State. Abolitionism had been 
imputed to the opponents of the bill, but he would 
do his duty, despite such insinuations. He owned 
slaves, and would own and sell them, 11 but ex ne¬ 
cessitate only.” He did not intend to vote for the 
bill, but waB anxious to see it as harmless as pos- 

Mr. Hanson would like to see the amendment 
extended to all slaves; for, as the law now is, the 
interest of the master does not prompt him to op¬ 
pose the oonviction of a slave, and the criminal 
admimstered upon slaves with an iron 
hand, unmingled with mercy. 

The amendment, however, was lost—58 to 42. 

On the 11th, the subject was again considered, 
and Mr. Chilton moved to amend, by prohibiting 
the sale of slaves imported, at any time within 
three years after such importation, to remain 
within the State. This was intended to prevent 
slaves from being brought in for merchandise, it 
being the alleged design of the bill to enable 
purchasers to obtain slaves only for their own use. 

Mr. Hughes, a friend of the bill, was in favor 
of this amendment. He did not wish to make 
Kentucky a depot for slaves. All its friends 
wanted was to have the liberty to purchase slaves 
where they could do it to the best advantage, and 
be compelled to buy them of the aristocratic 
slaveholders of Kentucky. 

Mr. "Williams said, different men were calcu¬ 
lated for different occupations. Some were for 
farmers, some mechanics, some phrenologists, some 
dentists; every man should pursue the course he 
could best make a living out of. Some gentlemen 
would go to Japan, and all over the world, on a 
little question that wasn’t six inches long. He 
wanted to have men remember that this State was 
composed of different kinds of soil. In the inte¬ 
rior they could raise stock of the best kind, with 
much ease ; but in the exterior, they hod to grasp, 
like drowning men at straws, to get a living. He 
wanted to tell them, in his left-handed manner, 
that they had worked themselves almost to their 
graves, and now they wonted some slaves to wait 
on them in their old age. They did not want to 
go and buy a slave out of jail, but they wanted 
good slaves. He had got Blaves, and they loved 
him better than the members of this House did, 
he believed; and if slave-owners would treat their 
slaves right, there would be no difficulty, and no 
room for grumbling. When people live to be 
old, and their children are all married off, he 
wanted the right to go to any place he chose, to 
buy slaves, and not be compelled to come into the 
interior, and pay two prices for one slave. He 
was opposed to the,amendment, for he believed 
that every man should have the privilege of get¬ 
ting a living as he was a mind to; but he was 
much in favor of the bill, and hoped it .would 

The amendment was adopted; and the bill, un¬ 
der the pressure of suoh arguments as those of 
Mr. Williams, worthy of the dark ages, was 
passed—53 to 44. 

It is well for Kentucky, that the majority in the 
Senate had firmness enough to reject the bill- 
How long will that body hold out ? 

jj- Since the foregoing was written, we have re¬ 
ceived a short letter from Kentucky, presenting a 
more hopeful view of the matter. See our Cor¬ 
respondence. _ 

fj- The following article has been in type for 
some time. 

“ SECRET SOCIETIES.” 

As we have defined our position in relation to 
the License question, we may as well do the.same 
in regard to -the subject of “ Secret Societies,” in¬ 
troduced incidentally by our Baltimore Corres¬ 
pondent. This is the more necessary, as Ms views 
have been quoted in such a way as may have con¬ 
veyed the impression that we concurred with 

We have never belonged to a Secret Associa¬ 
tion, and never shall, unless our nature change. 
Mystery and show have always proved attractive 
to the masses of mankind, so that the popularity 
of such associations is easily understood. Besides, 
it seems to us, that they have in part originated 
in more modern times, from the inadequacy of 
the system of benevolence adopted by Christian 

Our beau ideal of a church is, a society of Chris¬ 
tian believers, organized on the three-fold basis, 
of Obedience to Jesus Christ, Perfect Equality 
among themselves, and Brotherly Love, cherished 
as a sentiment, and pervading the whole life. 
Such a religious community would contain within 
itself, not only full provision for Worship and 
Proselytism, but also for Charity. In a word, it 
should be, not merely a church, in the common 
acceptation of the word, but a Missionary and 
Benevolent Society. . 

It is hardly necessary to say, that churches 
generally, in regard to provision for an adequate 
supply of the natural wants of their members, are 
not. of this stamp. Hence, tbe orgamzation of all 
sorts of benevolent associations, many of them 
aiming at greater efficiency by borrowing aid from 
Mystery and Parade. 

With no intention of embarking in a war 
(against these Secret Societies, or of arraigning at 
| bur tribunal the vast number of estimable men 
? who are connected with them, or of giving coun¬ 
tenance to the exaggerated reports propagated by 
home, respecting their operations; acknowledging, 
on, the contrary, that, in our estimation, the great 
majority of such persons are actuated by innocent, 
if no.t excellent motives, we shall yet freely state 
our views in regard to the main principle of their 
organization. And this we shall do in language 
used by us nearly two years ago, in discussing a 
proposition urged at the Industrial Congress in 
New York, to organize a series of secret societies, 
to carry out the views of that body. 

What kind of a Republic shall we have, if the 
American People are all to be broken up into se¬ 
cret associations, necessarily irresponsible, from 
that-very fact; to public sentiment—to tbe sove¬ 
reignty of the whole? Odd Fellows, Masons,. 
Sons of Temperance, Industrial Brotherhoods, and 
•wot not, with peculiar interests, class-feelings, 
class-purposes; each pursuing selfishly the good 
of its own order; meeting in secret, deliberating, 
discussing, deciding in secret, without restraint 
or responsibility save such as may be imposed by 
the order, or a mere department of that order— 
What" security is there for the enactment of wise 
laws, for the impartial admimstration of justiqe, 
for the doing of equal and exact justice to the 
whole ? What security is there that public inter¬ 
ests shall be safe from the exactions of the order? 
Even those independent associations that are open 
to the light of day, by combination may obstruct 
or modify the action of Government; but danger 
then is avoided, by the fact that the whole People 
are put on their guard, fully apprized of.the local 
interest, and of its designs; and that interest it¬ 
self, with the broad eye of the public upon it, will 
be restrained in its policy. 

But, cover a powerful combination with dark¬ 
ness—let it be bound together by selfish ties—let 
its objects be such as touch the vital interests of 
the nation—radioal changes in its Constitution or 
fundamental policy—and is the public safe? No! 
It is placed at a disadvantage—its rights are out¬ 
raged. That combination depends, not upon the 
dissemination of truth, and a fair conversion of 
the public mind to'its views, but upon a concen¬ 
tration of its own physical power, in a concealed 
form, so as to overpower an unguarded, ignorant, 
uncombined People, and thus achieve its peculiar, 
perhaps siMster ends, by fraud. 

Far be it from us, thus to characterize any of 
the societies we have named ; but the principle of 
Secrecy once introduced, there is no security 


against their degeneracy, or against the formation 
of such constitutions as we have referred to. 

One of the glories of Christianity is, that it is 
an open religion. Its doctrines, its sacraments, its 
institutions, its bonds, are all open to inspection. 
Heathenisip had its sacred mysteries, which were 
only another name for the vilest abominations; 
but Christianity was a Revelation —what was spo¬ 
ken in the ear, was to be declared upon the house 
top; there was nothing hidden which was ni 
be made known. With all their oorruptions, the 
churches, in that they are without concealment, are 
infinitely preferable to all seoret benevolent asso¬ 
ciations. Republicanism should be like Chris¬ 
tianity, whioh is its surest support. Its motto 
should be, Without Concealment. The whole 
People should decide upon what the whole People 
have discussed. 

W e have no apology to make for our remarks 
about secret associations. Many of our most esti¬ 
mable citizens, under the influence of the best 
motives, have identified themselves with them. 
But, as a free editor, we claim the right to express 
our opinions frankly upon all questions ef inter¬ 
est; and no free man, howsoever he may differ 
from us; will think the less of us, so long as we 
concede to others the right we olaim for ourselves. 
We abuse neither Odd Fellows, nor Freemasons, 
nor Sons of Temperance, nor Industrial Brother¬ 
hoods, nor would we make connection with them 
a bar to Christian fellowship or offiee—but they 
must excuse us if we regard as the only institu¬ 
tions safe for all interests, and all-sufficient for 
Human Progress—the Family, the School, the 
Church, and the State. 

GEN. TAYLOR’S QUALIFICATIONS. 

It was a saying of the Great Frederick, who as¬ 
pired to the honor of being reckoned a philoso¬ 
pher, that if one of Ms provinces should revolt, he 
could imagine no method of punishment so severe 
as that of placing over them a savan as a Govern¬ 
or. Frederick was a keen observer of mankind, 
and understood the springs of human action prob¬ 
ably as well as any other man that ever existed. 
He was, also, perfectly well acquainted with the 
species of character upon whioh he passed such a 
sweeping and wholesale denunciation, and his sa¬ 
gacity was fully justified in the miserable failure 
of the Girondists, in France, all of whom were 
savans, and each of whom had a particular theory 
of his own, founded upon the perfectibility of hu¬ 
man nature. 

The moral of this is, that men of action, and not 
book mm nor talking men , are those who are fittest 
to direct the affairs of this world, removed as they 
are an immeasurable distance from the dreams of 
the Utopian .—Richmond (Va.) Whig. 

This is part of an article in the Richmond (Va.) 
Whig, written to show cause why Gen. Taylor, 
although his letters cannot be parsed, and avow 
total ignorance in relation to all great questions 
of public policy, is nevertheless qualified for the 
Presidency. Dullness henceforth is to be deified. 
Ignorance is to be deemed the mother of great¬ 
ness. Learned men are to be laid away with 
musty books on dusty shelves. Good English 
shall be presumptive evidence against a man’s 
qualifications for political offiee. All epistolary 
correspondence must he conducted in disregard of 
every rule of syntax. He who can speak or write 
his mother tongue correctly shall be considered 
no better than a demagogue. A man’s greatest 
recommendation for high station, the strongest 
evidence of his ability to decide upon questions 
of State policy or political economy, will be, that 
he has never paid sufficient attention to them to 
have formed any opinions concerning them. Books 
shall be voted humbugs, savans, bores, and every 
political aspirant must labor to forget all he has 
learned, that his oommon sense may have free 
play, and fit him for service under a ohieftain 
whose great qualification for civil life is Ms avow¬ 
ed ignorance of all its high responsibilities. The 
oase of Sub-Treasury vs. a National Bank is to be 
determined by mother wit. The details of a Tar¬ 
iff, the abstract problems respecting specific and 
ad valorem duties, the constitutional questions in 
relation to internal improvements, publio lands, 
and slavery, are all to be adjusted by intuition 
and instinct. Ah old prophet foresaw, as one 
of the heralds of the millennium, that know¬ 
ledge should increase ; but the political millennium 
of the Richmond Whig is to be ushered in by the 
reign of Ignorance—or, to borrow a characteris¬ 
tic phrase of one of the Taylor men, by a “ dark 

TERMS OF THE TREATY. 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Commer¬ 
cial Times, writing from Mexico, February 13th, 
states the terms of the Treaty as follows: 

“ Gentlemen : On the 5th instant I wrote to 


Government and Mr. Trist; and, lest my letter 
should have miscarried, I will repeat that the 
United States acquire all the territory demanded 
in September, giving an indemnity of twenty mil¬ 
lions of dollars, as follows: Five millions to satis¬ 
fy the claims of American citizens, whioh have al¬ 
ready been liquidated, or remain to be liquidated; 
three millions to be paid the moment after the 
treaty shall have been approved and ratifications 
exchanged—the remaining twelve millions at such 
periods and in such amounts as may smt the Mex¬ 
ican Government. The capital shall be evacuated 
one month after information shall have been re¬ 
ceived of the ratification of the treaty. The ports 
to be given up three months after said approval 
of the treaty: Provided, always, That in case this 
should occur during the sickly season, the troops 
may withdraw into the interior, to a distance of 
thirty leagues, there to remain until the period 
should expire. The maritime custom-houses to 
be delivered over to the Mexican authorities, on 
receipt of the ratification of the articles of peace. 
The American tariff to remain in force for such a 
period as may be mutually agreed on, aud then to 
be succeeded by the Mexican custom-house regu¬ 
lations. 'Yours, M.” 


GOOD WIVES. 

That young lady will make a good wife who does 
not apologize when you find her at work in the 
kitchen, but continues at her task until the work 
is finished. 

When you hear a lady say, “I shall attend 
church, and wear my old bonnet and every-day 
gown, for I fear we shall have a rain storm,” de¬ 
pend upon it, she will make a good wife. 

When a daughter remarks, “Mother, I would 
not hire help, for I eon assist you to do all the 
work in the kitchen,” set it down that she will 
make somebody a good wife. 

When you overhear a young woman saying 
her father, “ Don’t purchase a very expensive 
showy dress for me, but one that will wear bes 
you may be certain she will make a good wife. 

When you see a female rise early, get break¬ 
fast, and do up her mother’s work in season, and 
then sit down to sow or knit, depend upon it, she 
will make a good wife. 

When you see a female anxious to learn a trade, 
so as to earn something to support herself, and 
perhaps assist her aged parents,, you may be sure 
she will make one of the best of wives. 

The best qualities to look after in a wife are 
industry, humility, neatness, gentleness, benevo¬ 
lence, and pity. When you find these, there is no 
danger. You will obtain a treasure, and" not re¬ 
gret your ohoice to the last period. 

An exchange paper. 

As so many are giving their ideas of “good 
wives,” suppose we try our hand at the qualifica¬ 
tions of “good husbands.” 

GOOD HUSBANDS. 

That young man will make a good husband, 
who, instead of idling away his evenings at lyee- 
ums and lectures, stays at home, to help pick wool 
or do the churning. 

When you see a young man, on a rainy Sunday, 
put on his working jacket, draw an oil-skin over 
his go-to-meeting hat, and keep the polish on Ms 
boots with stout India rubbers, depend upon it, he 
will make a capital husband. 

When you see a young man, instead of foolishly 
devoting the main portion of his time to the im¬ 
provement of his mind, and vainly striving to dis¬ 
tinguish himself for Ms learning, keep quietly 
home, helping Ms father, and thus paying the e 
pense of hiring a man on the farm, rely upon it, 
he is the husband for you; be will be able to give 
you a snug home, as sure as dimes make dollars. 

When you see a young man, in the purchase of 
Ms clothes and in other personal expenses, keep 
sharp eye upon the coppers, catch him if you cai 
he will be sure to make a liberal husband. 

When a young man grudges Mmself the means 
of education and respectable appearance, and 


growls whenhis sisters get a new bonnet or gown, 
yet does not scruple to take a gloss at the tavern 
and sport a “long nine,” you may be perfectly sure 
that- be understands his rights, and knows how to 
“ support the dignity Of manhood-.” 

In short, when a young man manifests, by Ms 
conduct in every relation of life, a settled convic¬ 
tion that money is the chief good, and a resolute 
purpose to save every penny he o»n, never stop 
ask if he possess another virtue. He is bound 
to be rich, and can very well afford to dispens 
with such inferior qualifications as learning, ri 
finement, benevolence, and honorable principles. 
These would only serve to- give him false views oi 
real life, and unfit him for the “hard scrabble” 
by whioh he must achieve his purpose. And il 
you will stay 'at home) and mind your own busi¬ 
ness-turn every penny to the best account, tak¬ 
ing especial care not to waste his hard earnings 
on idle beggars or foolish benevolent projects— 
dress plainly, live plainly—bring up your family 
on tho smallest possible scale of domestic comfort, 
carefully excluding all the refinements of society 
and the pleasures of generous hospitality, never 
for a moment forgetting that he married you to 
keep his house in order, sew the buttons on his 
shirts, see that nothing is wanted, and work early 
and late to aid him in accomplishing the end of 
hi§ being—then may you hope, When life is spent, 
and your work is done, to have the pleasing re¬ 
flection, that, while many who Set out in life with 
you foolishly made themselves comfortable by the 
way, enjoying the blessings of life themselves 
and dispensing to o'thers with a liberal hand, 
all that remained being squandered in educat¬ 
ing their children, you hate done none of these 
tMngs—and behold the result. They are loved, 
to be sure. The poor bless them when they go 
out, and their children reverence and love them. 
The world is foolish enough to call them liberal, 
and praise their public spirit. Let them enjoy it 
if they can, poor souls; they have not much else 
to oomfort them. For your part, you have taken 
good care to do none of these foolish things, and— 
you are rich! * 

LITERARY NOTICES, 

Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. 

By George F. Ruxton. New York: Harper So Brothers. 

For sale by Eranok Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Wasli- 

Mr. Ruxton arrived at Vera Cruz, while the 
American squadron was hovering on the coast, 
and passed through to the "city of Mexico, and 
thence to Durango, before General Scott landed 
his forces. His descriptions of the country and 
the people are somewhat general—his denuncia¬ 
tions off the latter, obviously indiscriminate. For 
example, he says of Durango, “It is apioturesque 
city, with two or three large churches and some 
Government buildings, fair to the eye, but foul 
within, with a population of eighteen thousand, 
seventeen thousand of whom are rogues and ras¬ 
cals ! ” He arrived at Durango on the 5th of Oc¬ 
tober, and left it on the 10th, so that ho must have 
been very industrious to have found out seven¬ 
teen thousand rogues and rascals in five days! 
Besides, in a population of eighteen thousand, it 
is fair to assume that at least one-third had not 
arrived at an age capable of manifesting much 
rascality or roguery. 

He is no loss unsparing on the city of Mexico. 
See the picture ho draws: 

“ On every side, the passenger is importuned 
for charity. Disgusting lepers whine for olacos; 
maimed and mutilated mutes, mounted on the 
backs of porters, thrust out their distorted limbs 
and expose their sores, urging their human steeds 
to inorease their paoe, as their victim increases 
his to avoid them. Rows of cripples are brought 
into the streets the first thing in the morning, 
and deposited against a wall, whence their infer¬ 
nal whine is heard the livelong day. 

“Mexico is tho headquarters of dirt. The 
streets are dirty, the houses are dirty, the men 
are dirty, and the women dirtier, and everything 
you eat and drink is dirty. 

“ Observe every countenance: with hardly an 
exception, a physiognomist will detect the ex¬ 
pression of vioe, and deceit, and conscious guilt, 
in each. No one looks you in the face, but all 
slouch past with downcast eyes and hangdog 
looks, intent upon thoughts that will not bear the 
light. The shops are poor and ill-supplied, the 
markets filthy in the extreme.” 

Who believes all this ? We are sorry that Mr. 
Ruxton saw not a gleam of sunshine in all Mex¬ 
ico, not one clean face, not a single street free 
from dirt, not one to look him in the face; noth¬ 
ing but “ wounds, bruises, and putrefying sores!” 
John Bull is a remarkably nice, tidy gentleman. 
The moment he puts foot on foreign soil, he sees 
nothing hut dirt, dirt, dirt. Ho has what may be 
called, an exquisite perception of filthiness. No 
matter how occult may be the nastiness, if any 
exist, his delicate instincts are sure to detect it. 
Fanny Kemble, even, has a most delectable way of 
showing her extraordinary refinement by forever 
expatiating on the filthy sights and sounds and 
smells that haunt her in all her travels. 

But Mr. Ruxton, despite the operation of this 
distinguishing faculty of his countrymen, makes 
an interesting book, giving u-s an insight into the 
home life of Mexico, although we confess our 
doubts of his accuracy at all times. Occasionally 
ho displays considerable graphic power, as, for 
example, 1 in the following description of the na¬ 
tional sport —colea de taros—or bull-tailing: 

“ In a large oorral, at one end of whioh was a 
little building, erected for the accommodation of 
the lady spectators, were enclosed upward of a 
hundred bulls. Round tho corral were the horse¬ 
men, all dressed in the picturesque Mexican cos¬ 
tume, examining the animals as they wore driven 
to and fro in tho enclosure, in order to make them 
wild for the sport. The ranchero himself, and his 
sons, were riding among them, armed with long 
lanoes, separating from the herd, and driving into 
another enclosure, tho most active bulls. When 
all was ready, the bars were withdrawn from the 
entrance of the oorral, and a bull driven out, who, 
seeing the wide level plain before him, dashed off 
at the top of his speed. With a shout, the horse¬ 
men pursued the flying animal, who, hearing the 
uproar behind him, redoubled his speed. Each 
urges his horse to the utmost, and strives to take 
the lead, and be the first to renoh the bull. In suoh 
a crowd, of course, first-rate horsemanship is re¬ 
quired, to avoid accidents and secure a safe lead. 
For some minutes, tho troop ran on in a compact 
mass—a sheet could have covered the lot. Envel¬ 
oped in a cloud of dust, nothing could be seen 
but the bull, some hundred yards ahead, and the 
rolling cloud. Presently, with a shout, a horse¬ 
man emerged from the front rank; the women 
cried ‘viva!’ as, passing close to the stage, he 
was recognised to be the son of the ranchero, a 
boy of twelve years of age, sitting his horse like a 
bird, and swaying from side to side as the bull 
doubled, and the oloud of dust concealed the aM- 
mal from his view. 1 Viva Pepito I viva! ’ shout¬ 
ed his mother, as she waved her reboso, to en¬ 
courage the boy; "and the little fellow struck his 
spurs into his horse, and doubled down to his 
work manfully. But now two others are running 
neck and neck with him, and the race for the 
lead, and the first throw, is most exciting. The 
men shout, the women wave their rebosos, and 
cry out their names: ‘ Alza—Bernardo—por mi 
amor, Juan Maria—Viva Pepito! ’ they scream, 
in intense excitement. The boy at length loses 
the load to a tall, fine-looking Mexican, mounted 
on a fleet and powerful roan stallion, who gradu¬ 
ally, but surely, forges ahead. At this moment, 
the sharp eyes of little Pepe observed the bull to 
turn at an angle from his former course, which 
movement was hidden by the dust from the lead¬ 
ing horseman. In an instant the boy took advan¬ 
tage of it, and, wheeling his horse at a right angle 
from his original course, out off the bull. Shouts 
aud vivas rent the air at sight of this skillful ma¬ 
noeuvre, and the boy, urging his horse with whip 
and spur, ranged up to the left quarter of the 
bull, bending down to seize the tall, and secure it 
under his right leg, for the purpose of throwing 
the animal to the ground. But here Pope’s 
strength failed him in a feat whioh requires great 
power of muscle, and in endeavoring to perform 
it he was jerked out of his saddle, and fell vio¬ 
lently to the ground, stunned and senseless. At 
least a dozen horsemen were now striving hard 
for the post of honor, but the,roan distanced them 
all, and its ridor, stronger than Pepe, dashed up 
to the bull, threw his right, leg over the tail, 
whioh he had seized iu his right hand, and, wheel¬ 
ing his horse suddenly outward, upset the bull in 
the midst of Ms career, and the huge animal roll¬ 
ed over aud over in the dust, bellowing with pain 
and fright. 

“ TMs exciting but dangerous sport exhibits 
the perfect horsemanship of the Mexioansto great 
advantage, Their firm yet graceful seat exoels 
everything I have seen in the shape of riding, and 
the perfect command whioh they have over their 
horses renders them almost a part of the animals 
they ride,” 


ir gift- 


The Iron Harp. By Augustine Duganj 
Our readers will be glad to learn that oi 
ed correspondent, Ausustwe DroAN vagh 
in press a volume of poems, under the title of the 
“ Iron Harp.” His poetry is all alive with the 
spirit of the age, and, we doubt not, the forthcom¬ 
ing volume will have a great run, "We are per¬ 
mitted to anticipate the publication of one of the 
poems. 

From the <* Iron Harp,” (now in press.) 

L’ENVOI. ' 

Now, Heaven’s eternal stars, like fires, 

Gleam through the wintry sky: 

1 lift mine Iron Harp on high— 

I strike the last stroke on these wires, 

While sad winds hurry by. 

My task is not yet done,—but Night 
Gloometh around my brow: 

I struggle with my fate, yet bow ; 

I murmur not—for, high and bright, 

Those stars,shine on me now. 

Those stars are signs that still, on earth, 
Flashing amid our shames, 

And shining forth like altar-flames, 

Are loving hearts and souls of worth, 

With high and glorious names. 

Still, golden harpings heavenward float, 
Wing-like, to lift his soul, 

From him whose broolclike feelings stole 
Through musio, like a dove’s low note, 

Whore Harvard’s waters roll. 

Still Lowell clasps, like oherub strong, 
Lovingly clasps Ms lyre; 

And flashes out his heart of fire,— 

And rollB the river of Ms song 
In fountains from each wire. 

Still shall the Painter Bard outbreathe 
Sunlight upon his art— 

And round the throbbing human heart 
His golden picturings enwreathe, 

Till shadowy foars depart, 
till Whit: 

Toileth ii „ 

His harp-strings are the chains he tore 
From slaves, whore rings his iron thought, 

Like hammer-strokes of Thor. 

For human kind—for human Right- 
Soon shall all harps be swept: 

The Voice that from these strings has leapt 
Shall thrill through hearts and harps more 
bright, 

When mine has silent slept. 

mmigration into the United States. By Jesse Cblok- 
eriug: Bostoa: Gharles C. Little aud James Brown. 

We are indebted to Mr. D. N. Haskell for a 
copy of this Mghly interesting and valuable 
pamphlet. The statistics and calculations it pre-' 
sents concerning foreign immigration are impor¬ 
tant. We intend in our next number to glean 
some of the results, and accompany them with 
suoh remarks as may be suggested by them. 

Oberlin Quarterly Review. Edited t>y President A. 
Mahan and Professor C. G. Finney. February, 1848. .Ober¬ 
lin, Ohio: James M. Fitch. 

Its contents are indicated by the following titles 
of articles: Simplicity of Moral Action, Light and. 
Love, Solomon’s Song, Piety and Philanthropy, Dis¬ 
tory of the Doctrine of Original Sin, Sanctification, 
Select Passages of Scripture Considered. 

The matter of this Quarterly is chiefly Theo¬ 
logical ; and even its theological articles are suoh 
as, for the most part, affect religious character 
distinctively. Its pages bear evidence of vigor¬ 
ous and searching thought. 

History op the Bottle. New York: Oliver & Brother, 
publishers. 

The first of a series of Temperance Tales, ori¬ 
ginally published in the New York Organ, and 
prepared from Cruikshank’s famous series of de¬ 
signs, entitled the Bottle. 

Columbian Magazine. Edited by John Inman and Rob¬ 
ert A, West. New York: J. S. Taylor. March, 1 848. 
The leading story of the Magazine—a “ Twice- 
told Yarn”—is a very touching one, beautifully 
illustrative of the power of the religious senti¬ 
ment in woman. 

Some writer, of much critical ability and unre¬ 
lenting severity, is down upon Headley’s Napo¬ 
leon like an avalanche. It is time that Headley 
were called to a reckoning. Ho has excellent de¬ 
scriptive powers, and can think, ss his Letters 
from Italy show; but his manufacture of war 
books, to please a false taste, is a poor business. 

The Columbian is one of the best Magazines of 
its class in the country'. 

Greeley & McElrath. 

We have already introduced this work to our 
readers. It is in every respect an admirahlo one, 
tho author possessing the faculty of communicat¬ 
ing full information, in a peculiarly pleasant way, 
on most interesting subjects. 


TMs number is full of good fire-side reading. 
Pictorial History op England. New York: Harper & 

her. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. 

We shall have something to say of this great 
work in our next; also, of the following publica¬ 
tions: 

Scenes at Washington. By a citizen of Baltimore. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franok Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

Life op Chevalier Bayard. By W. G. Simms. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franok Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

The Children at the Phalanstery. By A. B. F. Can- 
tagrel. New York: William H. Graham. For sale by 
Franok Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. 

March, 1848, Boston: W. Crosby & H, P. Nichols. 

A Democratic Epic Poem. By T. Thistle. Pbiladelphia- 
The Sabsath School Lyre. Boston. 

The Union Magazine op Literature and Art—P uB- 
iished by Israel Post, No. 140 Nassau street, New York. 
Edited by Mrs. Kirkland. 

The March number is fully equal to any that 
has preceded it, both in its literary aud artistical 
departments. Terms: three dollars a year, two 
copies for five dollars. All communications should 
bo addressed to the publisher. # 

Godby’s Lady’s Book. Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hale, and 
published by Louis A. Godey, No. 113 Chestnut street,, 
Philadelphia. 

This is one of the oldest and best monthlies! 
published. The March number is excellent, 
though we should have liked it qMte as well, had 
the “ Tipsy Parson” boon-left out. Its embellish¬ 
ments are—Lobster Sauce, a mezzotintW ander- 
ing Life in the East; fashion plate; and a dozens 
good wood engravings. * 

MR. HALE AND “INTERFERENCE.” 

Mr. Hale, in Ms brief reply to Mr. Butler, of 
South Carolina, when the question of thanks to 
Generals Taylor and Scott was under considera¬ 
tion, made the following remarks: 

“ Permit me to say to the honorable Senator, in 
all kindness, aud with no disposition to be offen¬ 
sive, that he entirely mistakes and misapprehends 
the character of that portion of the American Peo¬ 
ple whom I am supposed to represent on this sub¬ 
ject. Once for all, let me say, that we desire no 
interference With, nor disturbance of, the existing 
institutions of the States. If the institution of 
whioh you speak be a blessing, bless yourselves 
with it; if it be a curse, stagger under it as yon 
may ; but let us remain free from it—-let us alone, 
it is all that we desire—all that we ask.” 

A few words, will suffice to guard these remarks 
against misinterpretation. Mr. Hale had taken 
occasion, early in the session, to define his posi¬ 
tion on the slavery question, in his speech on the 
Ten Regiment Bill. He had also, in Mi letter to 
Mr. Lewis, of Cincinnati, declared his adhesion 
to the doctrines affirmed by the resolutions of 
the Liberty Convention held at Buffalo, and his 
purpose to co-operate in all wise efforts for the ex¬ 
tinction of slavery, by Federal action where it 
existed by Federal authority, by State action 
where it existed within State jurisdiction. Sup¬ 
posing Ms position to bo sufficiently understood, 
when he presented petitions for the dissolution of 
the Union, and certain other petitions invoking 
the action of Congress against slavery in the 
States, he did not seem to think it necessary to 
disclaim concurrence of opinions with the peti¬ 
tioners. 

WMu, subsequently, the resolutions of thanks 
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came before the Senate, after Mr. Hale had alone 
stood up in opposition to them, and vindicated hie 
course in a speech -which commanded the respect 
of his opponents, Mr. Butler rose, for the pur¬ 
pose of weakening his influence, by arousing a 
Pro-Slavery prejudice against him, adverted to 
his conduct in the presentation of the peti¬ 
tions referred to, and aimed to convey the impres¬ 
sion that Mr. Hale was,infaot, the representative 
of the views of the petitioners. It was with the 
express view of repelling this imputation, of Bet- 
ting himself right, upon the particular charge 
brought against him, that Mr. Hale made the re¬ 
marks above quoted. We were present on the 
occasion, and we affirm that no man in that Sen¬ 
ate oould have misunderstood him. His sole object 
was to disclaim any purpose or desire of interfer¬ 
ing with slavery m the Slates, by force, by Congres¬ 
sional action, or by any other than moral means. 
He was addressing himself to slaveholders, and 
used the words, “interference,” and “disturb¬ 
ance,” in the sense in which they use them—and 
he was thus understood. If he had for a moment 
thought, that persons at the North, overlooking 
his entire course since he struck the first blow for 
freedom on the question of Texas annexation, 
passing by the deliberately expressed opinions of 
his letter to Mr. Lewis, soarcely noticing his 
manly, true, consistent conduct, in the most diffi¬ 
cult positions during his Senatorial career, would 
make two or three incidental remarks designed 
to meet specially an unjust imputation made most 
unexpectedly in an irregular debate, an occasion 
for oalling in question his fidelity to the cause of 
Human Rights, he would doubtless have defined 
his views in language less liable to be misunder¬ 
stood. Mr. Halo must study the example of Gen- I 
oral Scott, and, while bearing down upon his foes 
in front, beware of the “ fire in the rear.” 


Democratic Convention of Pennsylvania.— 
The State Democratic Convention of Pennsylva¬ 
nia met at Harrisburg on the 4th. Mr. Buchan¬ 
an was recommended to a National Convention, 
as a suitable candidate for the Presidency. The 
vote was as follows: 

James Buchanan - - • - 84 votes. 

George M. Dallas - - - 34 do. 

Lewis Cass - - - 10 do. 

Martin Van Buren - - 5 do. 


Mr. Strong obtained the floor, the Committee 
■ose, and the House adjourned. 


b plaintiffs, and by Mr. Evans 


Capital. —The Washington correspondent of 
the Charleston Evening News, noticing the corres¬ 
pondence between Mr. Calhoun and Alexandre 
Dumas, lately copied into our columns from the 
Boston Atlas , thinks it was in earnest , and says : 

“ This forgery is scarcely worth notice; but as 
there are many credulous people who believe ev¬ 
erything, I have authority for saying that there 
is no truth whatever in the pretended correspond¬ 
ence first promulgated by the Boston Atlas/’ 

The joke of the Atlas is all thrown away on its 
Southern brethren. Hereafter it must accompany 
its wit with a kdy. 


Senate. —The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the correspondence between Mr. Wise 
and the Brazilian Government, in relation to the 
slave trade. 

Mr Dix presented a petition from physicians 
of New York, praying the adoption of measures 
to prevent the importation of adulterated drugs. 

Mr. Dayton presented resolutions from the 
Legislature of New Jersey, in favor of Whitney’s 
railroad, and instructing the Senators of that 
State to vote for it. Mr. Dayton said his views 
were hostile to the scheme, and he could not vote 


March 3.—Carty Wells, Esq., of Missouri, and 
Wm. Thompson, Esq., of Iowa, were admitted at¬ 
torneys and counsellors of this Court. 

No. 81. Wm. T. Pease, plaintiff in error, vs. 
Wm. Dwight. In efror to the Circuit Court of 
the United States for Michigan. 

Mr. Justice Wayne delivered the opinion of 
this Court, affirming the judgment of the said 
Circuit Court, with costs and six per cent, dam- 


No. 160. The United States, appellants, vs. 
Thomas Curry and R. Garland. Appeal from 
the District Court of the United States for Lou- 


Mr. Chief Justice Taney delivered the opinion 
of this Court, dismissing this appeal, because it 
had not been prosecuted in the manner directed, 
and within the time limited by the acts of Con- 


Mn. Adams. —The funeral escort of the remains 
of Mr. Adams proceeded with the corpse to Bal¬ 
timore, last Monday. The next day they were 
to reach Philadelphia, and Wednesday, New 
York, whence they would take their departure , 
for Boston. 


Genekal Tayloh in Tennessee. —The Nash¬ 
ville Whig expressly repudiates a National Con¬ 
vention, and declares that the Whigs of Tennes¬ 
see will go for General Taylor, in spite of a Na¬ 
tional Convention. 


House. —The resolution terminating debate on 
the Deficiency Bill to day at 2 o’clock was recon¬ 
sidered, and so amended as to apply to the next 
day at the same hour. 

The Speaker laid before the House several 
Senate bills for the relief of individuals.. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the private calendar. 

Some twenty-nine bills were reported by the 
Committee, read a third time, and passed. ■> 

The Speaker laid before the House the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Patents—also, a 
communication from the State Department, trans¬ 
mitting tabular statements of the number and 
designation of emigrant passengers to the United 
States, for the year 1847. 

The House adjourned. 


No. 41. The United States, plaintiffs, vs. the 
city of Portland. Argument, concluded by At¬ 
torney General for the plaintiffs. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


strength of these impressions, they assembled last 
Wednesday in great numbers, and advanced by 
a water procession to Westminster, where a depu¬ 
tation waited on Sir Charles Grey, who promised 
to lay their petition before the Queen, but" gave 
them the assurance that they need not apprehend, 
the damage they anticipated from the operation 
of free trade principles. 

Ireland has just been disgraced by another sav¬ 
age murder in the neighborhood of Clonmel, and 
the work of death by the hangman is now going 
forward, and will proceed, until it has sent into 
the presence of the “Great Judge Eternal” the 
fifteen criminals left under sentence of death by 
the late special commission. These dreadful 
spectacles are attractive there, as in London, to 
large masses of people. The first tools, place on 
Monday last, when the notorious Ryan (Puck) 
and Dea were executed, the former struggling 
with death for upwards of seven minutes. An 
effort was made in Dublin to spare the country 
the horror and the crime of this legalized murder, 
but in vain. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury (himself a most de¬ 
voted Roman Catholic) has done himself great 
honor, by a second letter to the notorious Dr. 
McHale, Archbishop-of Tuam, whose falsehoods 
and sophistries he exposes, and whose wicked in¬ 
terference in stirring up strifes he rebukes with 
great talent, with much dignity of manner, and 


cowardice in a greater or less degree. But let 
those who are still troubled with it take oourage TV 
and struggle on. They will soon be surprised to , 
find the progress they have made, especially if Reno 
they should be culled to bear persecution for supe 
Truth’s sake! of tt> 

To Delawareans into whose hands this may fall,. sJm 
my exhortation is particularly directed. There noth 
is a great work for them to do, and one which is *ed 
easy to be done, if heroically undertaken. They 
are on the very borders of the Promised Land! city, 
And yet they are kept from entering in by the _20 
small obstacle of some tmenty-three hundred slaves, 
the emancipation of which would add, immediate- rrt; 
ly, more to the aggregate value of their lands than A 

the whole of these slaves are worth, computed at 
two hundred dollars per head—and this when but figj 
fifty cents an acre is taken as the average increase wist 
of value. But who is there that believes the and 
change would not be greater—far greater ? Sure- uotl 
ly no one who has lo'oked, for a moment, “ first 
on this picture, and then on that,” and observed p; 
how much higher the price of the same quality of serf 
land in the adjoining free State of Pennsylvania 
is than in slaveholding Delaware! Oh ! why do rpc 
not all mankind willingly embrace truths so self- JL 
evident as this—truths whose acceptance promises ™P e 


T HE subscriber ib authc 
of)* Phelps’s Letters tt 


ail) will be attended to by 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

12 Spruce street, New York. 


10 much good, both immediate and prospective? 5f h " a .V Me 5 tw . 

I have collected some curious facts illustrative 


Gibson Square, London, 

February 11, 1848. 

Dear Sir: Our attention is now divided be- 
ween various questions of deep interest at home, 


and others of still deeper interest abroad. It 
scarcely seems natural in me to select, as the first 
subject of remark, the events which have just 
taken place in Italy? and to leave our home mat¬ 
ters for the latter part of my lett er: but in doing 
so I am only yielding to the irresistible impulse 
for which I am sure your readers will readily ac¬ 
count, as they contemplate the intensely interest¬ 
ing aspect which is now presented by Italian 


ing, that the railroad from Bou- 


of the workings of Freedom in comparison with light sketchinj 
those of Slavery. It is my design to detail them 
hereafter. Think of a farm of only 70 acres not taduwing 8 
only supporting a family of six persons comforta- cheap, 
bly, but furnishing the owner a nroht of live lam- After all, the 


and that, after the 15th of next month, we expect 
to take a trip between the two capitals, in twelve 
hours—breakfast in London, and dine in Paris. 

I am, &c., W. O. 


THIRTIETH CONGHESS. 


The steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston last 
Saturday morning, from Liverpool on the 12th of 
February, with intelligence two weeks later. 

There is an improvement in the cotton market, 
but a decline in grain. 

Prices of Breadstuffs in Liverpool. 

Jan. 28. Feb. 12. 

Amerioan wheat 7s. f )d. a 8s. 9 d. 6s. 6 d. a 8s. 6d. 
Indian corn 30 0 a 33 0 20 0 a 32 6 

Indian meal 14 0 a 1.4 6 12 6 a 13 0 

Amerioan flour 27 0 a 29 0 27 0 a 27. 6 

Parliament has re-assembled, and the first busi¬ 
ness was the appointment of a committee to in¬ 
quire into the condition and prospects of the 
West Indies. The Jewish Disabilities Bill read 


Much dissatisfaction exists in England at the 
failure to establish convenient postal arrange¬ 
ments with this country, and it seems that the 
English people charge the blame upon our Gov- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury died on the 
1Ith nit., aged 82. 

It is stated that the Government has resolved 
to double the artillery foroe, and embody 130,000 
militia for purposes of Home Defence. 

TBo Pope’s regoript lias been reoeived in Ire¬ 
land, demanding from the Bishop whether the al¬ 
leged oharges against other denominations, be 
true. It is said to be in the tone of stern rebuke. 

The people of the Two Sicilies have triumph¬ 
ed. A form of constitution has been agreed 


March 1. 

Senate. —Resolutions were presented from the 
Lcgislatnre of Illinois, in favor of Whitney’s rail¬ 
road—also, from the Legislature of Texas, against 
the relinquishment of the Mexican provinces 
overrun by the American army, and against sla¬ 
very-restriction. At half-past twelve, the Senate 
went into Executive session, and continued with 
olosed doors till a late hour, when it rose, and ad¬ 
journed. 

House. —The bill providing additional exam¬ 
iners for the Patent Office coming up, an amend¬ 
ment, moved by Mr. Johnson, to reduce the sal¬ 
aries from $2,500 to $1,500, was rejected; and the 
bill was read a third time. 

Mr. McClelland moved to reconsider for the 
purpose of offering an amendment to reduce the 
salaries from $2,500 to $2,000. Pending this mo¬ 
tion, the Speaker read a brief letter from Mrs. 
Adams, expressing her grateful sense of the re¬ 
spect of the House, evinced by the passage of a 
bill extending to her the franking privilege. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. Vinton, re¬ 
solved itself into Committee on the Whole on the 
bill providing for deficiencies in the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1848. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, addressed the 
Committee in a speech full of statistics, showing, 
as he alleged, great errors in the financial calcu¬ 
lations and speculations- of the Secretary of the 


Senate. —The Senate passed a bill to remit the 
duties on books, maps, and charts, imported for 
the use of the Library of Congress, and, at twen¬ 
ty minutes past twelve o’clock, went into Execu- 


House. —The House resolved itself into Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and proceeded to consider the bill further to sup¬ 
ply deficiences in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1848. 

Messrs. Strong and Cabell addressed the Com¬ 
mittee, the former in defence of the Administra¬ 
tion, the latter in opposition to it. The Commit¬ 
tee then proceeded to vote upon amendments. 
some unimportant ones were agreed to; one, for 
striking out the appropriation for a charge d'af¬ 
faires to the Papal States, gave rise to a confused 
debate, and amendment upon amendment, until the 
Committee fell into a tumult, from which it was 
relieved only by rising, when the House ad¬ 
journed. 


Lord Palmerston has signified to Austria, that 
any further armed intervention with the Papal 
States will be considered by Great Britain a 
declaration of war. 

Reform banquets in France have been denounc¬ 
ed as illegal. Abd-el-Kader is to visit the King 
at Paris. 

The accounts from Ireland are truly distress¬ 
ing ; deaths from starvation are stated to have 
taken place throughout the land. Political strife 
runs high between the three national parties 
there. The subdivided party from the Young 
Ireland are vehement in their incitements for an 
immediate appeal to arms against England, but 


Mr. McLane, of Maryland, followed, in a 
speeoh, in explanation and corroboration of the 
position formerly taken by him, concerning the 
responsibility of General Taylor for the maroh 
of the army to the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, obtained the floor, 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


reprobated by the others. 

Liverpool Provision Market, Feb. 12.—Beef— 
prime mess, per tieroe, 87 s. to 90s.; ordinary, 67s. 
to 73s.; old, 68s. to 82s. Mess, per barrel, 40s. 
to 56s.; ordinary, 36s. to 40s.; prime, 30s. to 32s. 
Pork—prime mess, new, per barrel, not quoted. 
Old, 48s. to 60s.; mess, 48s. to 55s.; prime, 35s.to 
40s. Bacon—dried and smoked, old, per cwt., 15s. 
to 30s.; long middles, 27s. to 40s., short rib in ; 
new, 45s. to 54s. Butter—United States fine, not 
quoted; Canada, 58s, to 67s. Hams—smoked or¬ 
dinary, in eanvass, per owt., 20s. to 50s.; in casks, 
20s. to 33s. Lard—fine leaf and keg, 57s. to 59s.; 
do., in barrels, 55s. to 48s.; ordinary to middling, 
58s. to 54; inferior and grease, 30s, to 35s. 
Tongues—ox, in pickle, per dozen, 10s. to lfis.; 
pigs, per cwt., 15s. to 25s. Cheese—fine, per owt., 
46s. to 49s;; middling, 38s. to 45s.; ordinary, 30s. 
to 37s. Rice—Carolina dressed, first quality, 19s. 


Late accounts from Mexico report that Santa 
Anna, having obtained passports from General 
Seott, was about to leave the country. 

Cordova has been occupied by the Amerioan 
troops. 

The correspondent of the N. O. Picayune states 
that Mr. Trist was authorized to act by General 
Scott. Perhaps the General had some discretion¬ 
ary power to entertain overtures of peace. 


The latest arrival from Yucatan brings news of 
continued and dreadful massacres by the Indians. 
Aid, arms, and ammunition, were about being 
sent from Havana, and there seemed to be a pros- 
peot that Yucatan would fall under the protection 
of Spain. The Yucataneso functionary in this 
place has had communication with Mr. Buchanan 
on the subject. 


Rather Amusing. —Two weeks ago the Wash¬ 
ington Union was quoting from newspapers, and 
reporting the sayings of correspondents, to show 
that the country was all for war. It is now just 
as firmly convinced that it is all for peace. It has. 
no doubt, if the people at large “ were polled upon 
the matter, the decided voice would be fox peace. 
The voice of the people is, in fact, coming up to 
us! A member of Congress has just returned 
from Mississippi, and reports the anxious desire 
of the people for a ratification of the treaty. We 
hear of dissentient voices from Virginia ” 

The Union has a happy faculty of always find¬ 
ing the popular voioe on its own side. So, a few 
weeks since, it was publishing letters from the 
army in Mexico, breathing nothing but threaten¬ 
ing and slaughter. Now it has extracts from let¬ 
ters showing that the army is most anxious for 
the termination of hostilities, and intent on seeing 
home once more. 

Is not the Union afraid of the charge of “ moral 
treason ?” Is its venerable editor also becoming 
a Mexican Whig ? Is he, too, ambitious to enroll 
himself in the ranks of the Peace party of the 
country ? 


Senate.— On motion of Mr. Bradbury, it was 
resolved, that the Committee on Printing be re¬ 
quested to ascertain and report at what time the 
copies of the President’s message and accompany¬ 
ing doouments, ordered by the Senate, may be ex- 

Other unimportant routine business was at¬ 
tended to, when the Senate at 1 o’clock went into 
Exeoutive session, remained therein till a late 
hour, and then adjourned. 

House. —The Speaker appointed Mr. Palfrey, 
on the Joint Library Committee, in the plaoe of 
John Quincy Adams, deceased. 

A debate arose upon a motion to refer to the 
Committee on Printing a resolution for printing a 
certain .document. Occasion was taken to ques¬ 
tion the Committee on the causes of the delay of 
the public printers in furnishing the documents 
of the House, and also of the bad quality of the 
paper used, and the imperfect typography of the 
documents. It was stated that but a few copies of 
the Presidents message had yet been laid upon 
the desks of the members—that the Journal of 
the House had been printed only up to January 
15th—and that it is difficult to have any bill's 
printed without great delay. Mr. Hunt called at¬ 
tention to the fact, that while the President’s mes¬ 
sage and documents this year formed a volume 
one-third larger than last year, the printers re¬ 
oeived only one-third as much, per volume, as the 
former price. 

The Committee on Printing, it was stated, had 
the whole subjeot under consideration, but had 
arrived at no conclusion as to what ought to be 

The bill providing additional examiners for the 
Patent Office, was amended by reducing the sal¬ 
aries from $2,500 to $2,000, and then passed. 

On‘motion of Mr. Vinton, it was resolved, to 
olose all debate on the Deficiency Bill to-morrow 
afternoon, at 2 o’clock. 

The Speaker laid before the House the follow¬ 
ing curious letter, which was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

“ Washington, February 28,1848. 

“ The undersigned has devised a plan of taking 
the yeas and nays, by which muoh valuable time 
and consequent expense may be saved to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“ A small cabinet, called the register, is attach¬ 
ed to the Clerk’s desk, within which the present 
printed list is placed, having opposite to each 
name the words, yea, nay. From this, wires 
lead, under the floor, to each desk, and there con¬ 
nect with two keys, inscribed yea, nay. On touch¬ 
ing the one, it causes a piston to rise in the regis¬ 
ter and cut out the word not voted. The vote of 
the whole House is given simultaneously, without 
the possibility of mistake or failure. Ten or more 
impressions may be taken at the same instant, 
each of whioh may be duplicated by the copying 
press, thus enabling the Clerk to accommodate all 
the Reporters. 

“Less than a minute is sufficient, but, on im- 


Senate.— Mr. Miller presented resolutions of 
the New York Legislature, affirming the doctrines 
of the Chicago Convention resolutions in regard 
to Lake, Harbor, and River Improvements. 

Mr. Benton presented a memorial from printers 
of the District, asking Congress to establish, at 
the seat of Government, a national printing- 
office. Mr. B. took occasion to say that the print¬ 
ing of Congress was the worst executed in the 

At half past twelve, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of Exeoutive business, and re¬ 
mained therein till a late hour, when it opened 
the doors, and adjourned. 

House. —S. A. Bridges, elected from Pennsyl¬ 
vania in the plaoe of Mr. Hornbeck, took bis seat. 

Mr. Hunt moved to suspend the rules, to enable 
him to introduce a resolution, that certain bills 
making appropriations for the improvement of 
certain rivers and harbors be the special order of 
the day for Tuesday, the 21st of March, and so 
continue till disposed of. On this motion the vote 
stood—yeas 82, nays 64. So it was lost, two- 
thirds being necessary to suspend the rules. 

On motion of J. R. Ingersoll, the rules were 
then suspended, for the purpose of taking up the 
bill, proposing to relieve the Judges of the Su- 


for two years, for the purpose of enabling them 
to give their whole attention to the appeal docket, 
on which oases had greatly accumulated. 

Mr. I. said, he had been surprised to find That 
doubts were entertained in some quarters, whether 
any business oould be done by the district judges 
on circuit, if the Supreme Court Judges of the 
United States were discharged from that duty. 
If there were any force in that objection, the 
passage of this bill would have the effect of bring¬ 
ing the business on the circuits to a stand; but, 
to show that it was based on error, he referred to 
the act of Congress of the 29th of April, 1802, 
which would be found on page 158, vol. 2, of the 
Statutes at Large, which gave to the district 
judge alone the power to hold oirouit courts at 
any and all times. 

Mr. Bowlin spoke at great length in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, moved to amend 
the bill by substituting “one year” for “two 
years,” and addressed the House in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. Vinton followed in -support of the bill, 
and the previous question was then demanded. 

The amendment of Mr. Thompson was adopted, 
and the bill was then passed—yeas 89, nays 59. 

Mr. Grinnell reported a bill to provide for the 
ventilation of passenger vessels and for other 
purposes, which was read and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Cocke, the Military Com¬ 
mittee was directed to report to the House a suit¬ 
able joint resolution, awarding gold medals to 
such officers and soldiers as have distinguished 
themselves in the war with Mexico. 

Mr. Hill introduced a bill to increase the pay 
of thmsoldiers engaged in the war with Mexico. 
Read and referred. 

The House adjourned. 

March 7. 

Senate. —A few minutes after the opening of 
the session, the Senate went into Exeoutive ses- 


By the way, an Englishman may be naturally 
excused for dreaming about Italy and the Pope, 
at a time when a bill is passing through Parlia¬ 
ment, to authorize diplomatic relations with Rome. 
I quite agree with the editor of the Nonconform¬ 
ist, in one of his excellent papers on “ the Politics 
of Christianity,” (that on “ Diplomacy,”) that in 
many cases diplomacy is “a subtle, circuitous, 
underhand method of negotiation, whereby real 
purposes are shrouded in secrecy, and ostensible 
ones are made to appear in the guise of modera¬ 
tion and justice.” So long, however, as the main¬ 
tenance of diplomatic relations is retained, I be¬ 
lieve there is no valid reason why we should re¬ 
fuse to include iu the family of potentates such a 
man as Pio Nino, in his capacity of chief magis¬ 
trate of a people who are now deriving the great¬ 
est benefits from his wise and gentle sway. This 
bill is sure to pass, and that very rapidly, through 
our Legislature, malgre the impotent scribblings 
of some very well meaning but not very wise men 
who are, or affect to be, greatly horrified at the 
bugbear by which their imaginations are haunted. 

Now, sir, allow me to congratulate you and the 
readers of the National Era, on the rapid strides 
which the cause of liberty and justice have taken 
in Italy, and of which the report has reached us 
since I last addressed you. The people of Sicily, 
groaning under the oppression from whioh they 
had no prospect of being released, have rebelled, 
and their rebellion has been successful. Success¬ 
ful rebellion is revolution, unsuccessful rebellion 
is high treason. In this case, the possible crime 
has assumed the form of a virtue; and now we 
have, not in Sicily alone, but in Naples, and 
throughout the Two Sicilies, a constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment replacing a miserable despotism. The 
King, who was lately afraid to face his people, is 
now mingling among them on the Gorso, (the 
Hyde Park of Naples,) and receiving the vivas 
and listening to the glad triumphs of all, except 
the Austrian and Russian Ambassadors, and the 
miserable lazzaroni whom he is condescending to 
instruct, as the real excellence of that constitu¬ 
tion whiqh they had thought to please the King 
by decrying. Unhappily, this glorious transition 
has not been effected on peace principles; the 
horrors of war have been experienced, and patri¬ 
otic ladies have been engaged in placing the in¬ 
struments of conflict in the hands of their coun¬ 
trymen. The struggle, however, has been short, 
and now we find in the south of Italy another 
powerful auxiliary to the reforming Pope, another 
seat of freedom, where we may hope the reign of 
the tyrant has ended forever. 

This mighty change has occurred at a time 
when Austria is making its most vigorous efforts 
to forge the fetters which bind its Italian sub¬ 
jects ; and when, in answer to all remonstrances 
of his oppressed people, the Emperor coolly as¬ 
serts his reliance, not oil the justice of his cause, 
but on the strength and fidelity of his troops. It 
is considered here that the cause of Austrian des¬ 
potism is on its last legs, and that it will die with 
Metternich, who is virtually the Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, and whose place can be filled by no successor 
who will have nerve and firmness and tact enough 
to seize and wield the iron sceptre which must, 
ere very long, fall from his benumbed grasp. 
Meanwhile, the Duke of Tuscany is displaying 
growing sympathy with the popular cause, and 
extending the liberty of the press; and the King 
of Sardinia, strengthened in his good intentions 
by his brother of Naples, is declaring for liberty, 
by preparing to counteract the schemes of Aus¬ 
tria, and inviting to his service the harassed and 
persecuted Poles. 

While these most interesting events are occur¬ 
ring in Italy, it is really distressing to observe the 
miserable efforts which are being made in Prance 
by the ministry of Louis Philippe. The course 
taken by the King and his ministers seems to 
partake of the madness whioh marked the closing 
days of his predecessor, and to expose him to the 
same disasters which terminated the reign of that 
miserable despot. Guizot has now the annoyance 
of being told that “ he has forgotten the revolu¬ 
tion and its causes.” The French Chamber is 
told that the Government will not allow public 
meetings and reform banquets, and free expres¬ 
sion of sentiment. The assertion is made on the 
part of Government, that it will not yield; and a 


Cabin Creek, March 1,1848. 

Dr. Bailey : At the last meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society of Lewis County, Kentucky, 
after other regular business, in the presence of a 
kind and respectful audience, the following reso¬ 
lutions were passed by the Society, without a dis¬ 
senting voice: 

1. Besolved, As slavery is the question of the 
age—an institution affecting the interest of almost 
every individual, and is intimately connected with 
the national affairs of this Government—neces¬ 
sarily affecting its ultimate peaoe and safety—we 
therefore deem it the duty of every individual of 
the nation, and especially of our State and Na¬ 
tional representatives, to meet and investigate the 
subject with great candor and faithfulness. 

2. Resolved, That we greatly admire, and highly 
commend, the bold, faithful, and yet respectful 


bly, but furnishing the owner a profit of five lain- „ A * ter ft f * ere is n0 P l!U ' e to buy anything you want in the 
dred dollars, at an average, annually “ How is 00 ot a 10Ilury hs0 ’ “spaLdYng & SHEPARD, 
this?” the incredulous reader may be ready to Jan. 20. 1891-2 Broadway, opposite John street.. 

ask. I answer, By virtue of that system of econ- arch hriiic f-“- 

omy which belongs only to communities where 

labor is not only free, but fashionable, as is the ,1 pleasure in bringing to’the^notioe of the public one'which 
case, for example, in the neighboring State of 'oomhinlng beauty with undoubted utility, needs only to be 
Pennsylvania—for it is there the form I have be- ,, . , , „ 

fore my mental view is located. The owner of 

the soil is not ashamed to labor. He does it ba- bridge of great strength, anti capable of being thrown over 
I hit daily and cheerfully, and feels that it is far stream or space of l'rom five hundred to one thousand, fei 


ore honorable than idleness, however “genteel,” SftlSas S&Sl 
* ease, however elegant” Indeed, idleness and economy in construction, it has no rival. % 


would be anything bufc « ease” to him. Hence he An y information in relation to it, 
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one in this instance) for eight months, or a boy Feb. 3.—3t 

throughout the year, is all the aid he requires. lomwiv ami ei averv 
H e uses but one horse and a pair of oxen. Ho TTT i , T m if T 
owns no farm wagon. An ox-cart supplies its W 


Now, let the Southern reader contrast the man- Hop 
agement of the farm above described with that Har 
of the farms or plantations around him, and com- 0I p 
pare the profits accordingly. “Profits,” did I — 
say ? Why, they would be out of the question in 


Mends desire to be supplied with missing numbers oi w 
i- Keporter, to make up their files, they will please address Mi 


manner, in which John P. Hale, in the Senate o 
the United States, has discussed the question o 
slavery in its relation to the National Govern 
ment, and the policy of the nation in regard t( 


regions where the mark of toil upon white hands T? 011 Sj gfe » Farm, half a mile from, and oemmandin;- 

is a badge of degradation. It would be a question WAn^&Sohto^JSinvSf^sCTef leifbMmved 
about losses, rather. Take some of the slave- It lias a large briolc house; Mo frame barns, an orchard c 


3. Resolved, That we highly esteem the late 
speech of Mr. Hale, (in which he shows that sla¬ 
very and its extension was the true and grand 
moving cause of our war with Mexico,) as a 
speech replete with valuable truths—facts impor¬ 
tant to the American People—and here express 
our wish, that the friends of Freedom and Peace 
will put that speech in pamphlet form, and send 
it to every neighborhood, if not every family in 


4. Resolved, That we regard John P. Hale as 
intellectually, morally, fitted for the highest office 
of the People of this nation, *nd that his untir¬ 
ing advocaoy of Liberty, Righteousness, and 
Peaoe, are qualifications for the Presidency, in¬ 
finitely greater than all the military qualifications 
that can be heaped upon man—the false honors 
gathered from the bloody field of battle. 

5. Resolved, That the Secretary of the Society 
be directed to send a copy of these resolutions to 
the Examiner and National Era. 

John G. Fee, Secretary: ' 
P. S. Since the meeting of our Society, I have 
met with the excellent reply of Mr. Hale to Mr. 
Butler. “I obey my convictions, and I shall do it. 
I will not stultify myself by recording my vote in 
opposition to my opinions.” The honest part ot 
mankind must admire this principle of action. It 
is the more to be commended, because it-is a rare 
excellence in public men. To do right, he was 
“ willing to stand alone.” May his example be 
imitated by all. J. G. Fee. 


worked wheat lands of Virginia for comparison. ® rafte<l fruit frees, an inexhaustible supply ot the best < 
What is the result ? Why I could name a farm hit„h?n 

not far from Petersburg, Virginia, composed of and beautifuloountry seat. JOhlAS J). CATTELL 
about 2,00 acres, that sinks , by confession ot its Feb, 3.—tf Salem, Oh’io. 

owner, from ow thousand to fifteen hundred dollars a " law OFFICE, CHICAGO ~ 

year 1 It is not for want of help, certainly, for he /"Y ALVIN DE WOLF Attorney ami Counsellor 21 L ' 
is the owner of fifty slaves. Would anybody be G street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular attention paid 
perverse enough to insist that slavery is a “ bless- collections. 

igg” to that man? Would he not be vastly the Terms qf Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

gainer by the change proposed by the friends of County oourt—first Monday in February, May, and Oo 
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sane moments. Truly might it be said of such a 03- Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days b 
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slavoholding States, as it was once satirically said c oiwwwmww store-'- 

of a certain neighborhood in Maryland, that the Mnrihmi in 

hogs ate up all the corn, the slaves ate up all the W Bowly’s Wharf] Baltimore, Md. Deo. 23.—iy 

hogs, and the owner himself had no alternative-,-- - 

but-to eat up the slaves, in turn, or starve! And,' GUNS AND PISTOLS, 

literally, nothing, but the increase saves many a A LOT 0F GUNS > the largest and best selected in 
Snnthprn fuinilv frnm Ihis omul it inn . market .—Among them are a.large number of Chance 


from .!f a condition. Son’s"' bo 

When, Oh! when will our Southern people come They cun be stripped and examined, and, after a mi t 
to see slavery in its true light, in spite of the mis- they not prove to be as represented, they can hi 

guiding counsels of designing politicians ? Surely 

their slumber cannot resist the morning light of prices, together with a large assortmen t of Pistols’ of vS 
Freedom muoh longer. J. E. S. patterns. Rifles made to ordor at the shortest notice, am 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM DELAWARE. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. , 


[An Extract ] pHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO.,252 Broa. 

Newcastle County, Del,, V fur foltowill s Reviews and magazin 

February 29, 1848. %“rm g Ame^an a Review °i| h \' 0U ^ y : A , 
Dr. Bailey: The question occurs—in what re- of Medical Sciences, $5; Silliman’s Journal 
speot can a person aot the most effectively for the Fx ™“ ier . $‘ l i KcieoUe Magazin 

overthrow of slavery? Will a reliance upon Kniotorbo g ier®lviagazine‘$5^ LaVLibrary” 
moral suasion alone accelerate the oause of Anti- ic Review $3; American Review, $5; Mass 
Slavery with that degree of rapidity desired by w*’ 


Come, Mr. Editor, don’t make a long mouth 
without cause, nor anticipate difficulty without 
reason. You are all wrong about the law of 1833. 
“This movement” does not augur inauspiciously 
“ for Emancipation in Kentucky.” 

First—as you have learned, ere this, the law 
stands as it mas. This I could have told you be¬ 
fore would have been the result. If the Senate 
had passed the bill, the House would have bolted, 
as it did last year—the object being to agitate, not 


ired by wriy Review,ivierchunts’Magazine, $5; lie Bow’s U- 
its advocates? And does not the action of those ’Sion’s Qn^rtfrlj 
Who appear to be ardently engaged in the promo- Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3; Graham’s Mi 
tion of the cause, and who deny the cousistenoy Zinc, $3; larmer’s Library, $3: Monthly Miscellany of Hi 
of political movements of any kind, with their ai'fio'iuirnmu’ll’ P! '' rle 5'’ H Magazine,$1; Chik’B Friem 
peculiar views and measures, look towards the ® Rcprtnls.-Lo’uaon Quarterly Review, ®3 per year- Edin 
disenthralment of the slaves, regardless of the burgh Review, $3; Westminster and Foreign Review, S3 

A Democratic friend of the writer, after the itt’s Journal, &2.5U; People’s Journal, ’$f; Lrnnon Funcl 
meeting to which, allusion has been made, inquired $ 5 .i, Union Journal, $7.50. 

why the lecturer |Dp. Snodgrass) omitted to urge they wiU'suppfr tdivXfs^ut, 
more strongly pohtieal action upon the subject ? stitutions, with Whatever periodical^ works, American orj 
and stated his desire to learn more particularly li8h, they may require. Orders from any part offhe w< 
the mode of action adopted by the Liberty party ^KrimutVattended*?. 1,61108 

its objects, hopes, and intentions. I immediately - 

referred him to the National Era, as a paper con- medical 

taininga oorrect exposition of the objects of the MARK’S Office,Liberty 

party, and remarked that a person could not long —. '»v«iiwstcw»L_vm«tm.K 11. 
remain in ignorance respecting so large and im- POTTER’S w 

portant a body as the Liberty party. Judging Tl/TAULDEN PER INK’S Earthi 
from bis conversation, the gentleman was evi- -A Pipe and Le/simton streets, J 
dently growing weary of the instability and non- — e - 6<1 *° any -?— ofthe ° ity ’. fce6 
committal policy of the Whig and Demooratio silver ware man 

parties in relation to the question of slavery, and SILVER WARE^of every descrij 
his inclination to inquire and converse upon the ^ T t /1 ureii by A- “• Waknbb, No. 6 

subjeot was sufficient proof that his proolivity -———-—3—fedg- S 

was towards a party whose ranks are continually PAPER HANG 

increasing by the addition of the honest and se- 

rions friends of reform of all parties. £.ISXSt 

Upon this question of politioal action there are, est notice. Superior Venitian Blii 
no doubt, many persons who have not become Husk, Hose; and Hair Mattresses, 
fully convinced of its feasibility, as a means of ad- u Ued TCT v reasonab l e terms, 
vancing the cause of human rights, and of the boots and si 

certainty of its results. If by the argumentation jD ICHARD MASON, FasMonabl 
and oratory of public lecturers, and by written 

appeals, the claims of the Liberty party to the more street, where he ^prepared 
support of the people could be enjoined, as hav- tamers, on the most favorable termi 

ing in view one of the most philanthropic objects Al>rM 29 - _ 

that oau engage the sympathies of the most be LAW OFFICE, ci: 

nevolently disposed, while at the same time it TOHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and 
offers a speedy and effectual method of amelio- » floe on the east side ot Main, b 
rating the condition of both races, White as well 8t Hefer mtSm H^iviimir^DI 
as black, the scruples of many to uniting with T. Kirby, Esq., Bl&chiy & Simpson 
the lovers of Liberty in political organization dunati: Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. 
might he overcome, and men of all parties, re- • 

signing their predilections for and objections to burgTlndiana; S.^klioway Coluil 
minor and comparatively unimportant measures, Newport, Kentucky; Gen. E. Collin 

would be found arraying themselves on the side Jan - _ 

of humanity, and easting their suffrages at the FANCY PAUSTIN 

next Presidential election for the candidates of YTTWdow SHADES.—Gboboi 
the Liberty party. Selden. ” his Painting Rooms to the s 


Second—the ground assumed by those who op¬ 
posed the amendment was this: that all planters 
who bought slaves from without, or brought them 


vor. “Better stop this,” said they, “and prohibit 
selling negroes as property—merchandise—and 
thus you will sustain the law of 1833, and carry 
out the intentions of its framers.” 

If the law were rigidly enforced, your view 
would be oorrect. it is not. All planters who 
buy slaves abroad, get their purchases legalized. 
Many Anti-Slavery men therefore thought, if the 
traffic in slaves could be prohibited, that an ad¬ 
vance would be made—and therefore they support¬ 
ed the amendment to the law of 1833. Such is 


House.— The Committees being called on for 
reports, Mr. Hunt, from the Committee on Com¬ 
merce, reported a bill to remit the duties on goods 
destroyed by the great fire in New York. Read, 


Indemnity to Mexico.— Somo of the Whig 
leaders in Congress who have been engaged for 
the last eighteen months in demonstrating the 
war against Mexioo, as one of pure aggression on 
Our side, unjust, unconstitutional, inhuman, are 
now just as earnest in demonstrating that the ter¬ 
ritory proposed to be ceded to us is utterly worth¬ 
less, so that the sum of $15,000,000 to be paid for 
it, will be thrown away—and this most prodigal 
expenditure afflicts them beyond measure. Their 
grief is the most illogical thing in the world. If 
they really believe what they have demonstrated, 
that the war is purely aggressive on our part, 
they ought to rejoice that we are about to pay 
$15,000,000 for what is totally worthless, because 
that will be semiring indemnity to Mexico, the ag¬ 
grieved, instead of the United States, the aggres¬ 
sor. Certainly, if the Democrats are satisfied 
with such a settlement, the Whigs ought to re¬ 
joice—and their only regret should be, that the 


to the pleasure of the House, may be allowed, to' 
let all the members reach their seats. 

“The apparatus may be put up in tho ball in 
the oourse of a few weeks, without interfering 
with the session, at a cost of three thousand 

“ An operative model is now here, whioh he 
would be happy to present before a committee. 

“ Very respectfully, 

“Francis H. Smith, of Baltimore. 

“ Eon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

Speaker of the Mouse of Representatives.” 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, and took up the Deficiency Bill. 

Mr. Thompson, being entitled to the floor, re¬ 
plied to Mr. McLane, of Maryland, vindicating 
Gen. Taylor, the patriotism and consistency of the 
Whig party, and pledging its unanimous support 
to the nominee of the National Whig Conven- 


Mr. Evans, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill giving to non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, in Mexico, who 
have been promoted to commissions, the same 
bounty lands as if they had not been promoted. 
A debate arose on this bill, whioh was terminated 
by the House going into Committee of the Whole 
on the Deficiency Bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and nu¬ 
merous amendments were acted upon. The bill 
was then reported to the House, which proceeded 
to vote upon the amendments. Some of these, of 
an unimportant character, were adopted. In the 
Committee of the Whole, the clauses appropriat¬ 
ing moneys for a mission to the Papal States 
were stricken out, but in the House they were re¬ 
stored by a vote of 95 to 63. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, when C. 
J. Ingersolhmoved to reconsider this vote; and 
pending this motion, the House adjourned. 


SUPREME COURT. 


He was followed by Truman Smith, of Con¬ 
necticut, who discussed the Treaty now before 
the Senate, charging the Administration with 
folly and extravagance in paying $15,000,(100 or 
more, for territories not worth as much as Dutch¬ 
ess county, New York. 

Mr. Ficklin, of Illinois, replied to Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, discussing, at considerable length, the march 
of the army to the Rio Grande, and indicating 


Louisiana.— The Taylor State Convention met 
at New Orleans on the 22d ult., and nominated 
eleotors to support General Taylor for the Presi¬ 
dency. 


Mr. Levin next obtained the floor, and expa¬ 
tiated at large upon the Pope and his alleged re¬ 
forms, upon Roman Catholicism, Catholic immi¬ 
gration, dangers from Popery and foreign influ¬ 
ences, denouncing the project of sending a minis¬ 
ter to Rome, denouncing the Jesuits and their 
policy, and extolling Native Americanism as the 
hope of the country. 


February 29.—No. 39. Theodore Lewis et al., 
appellants, vs. John Baird et al. Argument con¬ 
cluded by Mr. Ewing for the appellants. 

March 1.—Murray Whallon, Esq., of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and John W. Crisfield, Esq., of Maryland, 
admitted attorneys and counsellors of this Court. 

No. 22. J ohn £>. Bush, appellant, vs. Jacob Mar¬ 
shall et al. Argued by Mr. Howard for the appel¬ 
lant, and leave granted by the Court to Mr. May 
to submit a printed argument in behalf of the ap¬ 
pellees. 

No. 40. Samuel T. Pulliam eta!., appellants, vs. 
Edmund Christian, assignee, &c. Submitted to 
the Court on the record and printed arguments by 
Mr. Lyons for the appellants, and Mr. Howard 
for the appellees. . 

No. 41. The United States, plaintiffs, vs. the 
inhabitants of the city of Portland. Argument 
commenced by Mr. Attorney General for the 
plaintiffs. 


_ March 2.—No. 41. The United States, plain¬ 
tiffs, vs. the inhabitants of the city of Portland. 
Argument continued by Mr. Attorney General 


popular representative replies, “ There is blood 
in that word.” The Liberal deputies have told 
the ministry, that if the reform banquets are to 
be put down, they have resolved to quit the 
Chamber, and return to their constituents. Who 
can look, without the most anxious apprehension, 
to a country whioh appears thus on the verge of 
another of those catastrophes which have so fre¬ 
quently marked its guilty history. These facts 
serve to show the extreme folly of our “ National 
Defences” question, which, as far as the public wish 
and the public voice are concerned, is condemned, 
from John o’Groat’s House to the Land’s End. 
I believe our friend, Elihu Burritt, is engaged this 
day in promoting our national defences in a very 
efficient manner, by presenting a peaceful address 
from the citizens of York to the citizens of Rouen; 
and I am happy to add, that his success is so great 
and his prospects are so encouraging, that we are 
likely to keep him a long while on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

• Before I terminate this hasty glance at the pro¬ 
gress of liberty on the Continent, I must not fail 
to notice the interesting fact that the new King 
of Denmark, immediately on ascending the throne, 
has published his determination to carry out the 
intentions of his father, by giving his people a 
constitutional Government. There will be no 
reason ta say “ there’s something rotten in the 
state of Denmark,” if the good intentions of the 
monarch are fully carried out, and the people 
will use, as they should, the newly acquired right 
which they will be called upon to exercise next 
month, when they will have to elect the fifty-two 
deputies, to meet in the Parliament of Copenha¬ 
gen, to give “ decisive votes for the change of 
taxes and for the administering of the finances, 
as well as passing laws touching the common af¬ 
fairs of the kingdom and the duchies,” and also 
to present propositions relating to the objects 
within their sphere of activity, immediately con¬ 
cerning the oommon interests of the kingdom.” 

The sugar question has, as you will perceive by 
the reports, been brought into the Commons, by 
Lord George Bentinck, the rejected leader of “ the 
country party,” and into the Lords by Lord Stan¬ 
ley. I greatly fear that we have not in either 
House a person who is thoroughly master of the 
question, and prepared successfully to struggle 
for the right. The Government,"which has adopt¬ 
ed the principle of free trade, will not yield to 
the clamors of the Protectionists, and the cry 
which these disinterested persons raise against sla¬ 
very are treated with that contempt whioh their 
insincerity deserves. The result of the commit¬ 
tee of iuquiry granted in the Commons will not 
be satisfactory to any party. It will include “ the 
removal of the existing restrictions against the 
use of molasses in distilleries, permission to use 
sugar and molasses separately as well as in com¬ 
bination with grain, the equalization of the rum 
duties in accordance with what may appear, on 
investigation, to be strictly fair between the home 
distiller and the colonist, the admission of cane 
juice at a duty equivalent to its real value in su¬ 
gar, an advance to the West Indies of £200,000 
for the purposes of immigration, the removal, 
chiefly at the cost of Government , of the liberated 
Africans from Sierra Leone to the West Indies, 
and the repeal of the navigation laws, or at least 
of such part of them as precludes the sugar 
planter from selecting the cheapest means of send¬ 
ing his produce to market.” 

Among others to whom these proposed changes 
are disagreeable, are our British sailors, who 
have by interested persons been duped into the 
notion that if these navigation laws are repealed, 
there will be an immediate finis put to the pros¬ 
perity of our mercantile marine; that you will 
get all the carrying trade between our countries, 
and that they must enter into a foreign service, 
occupation being completely gone. On the 


But the law stands—and nothing occurred 'in 
the debate upon the amendment to warrant your 
conclusion. So, take courage! We have a hard 
work to accomplish; but a light heart, with an 
earnest faith, will bear upon and give success to 


Lectures to the Agricultural Classes—Eom Receiv¬ 
ed—Influence of Slavery on the Value of Delaware 
Lands—also on the Feelings of the People — Cu¬ 
rious Facts Illustrative of the Economy of Free 
Labor—Unprofitableness of the Slave System — 
Striking Instance in Point—The Blindness of the 
South on the Subject of Emancipation , fyc. 

Wilmington, March 4, 1848. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

I have just returned to this city from a country 
tour. I shall proceed to Neweastle this afternoon, 
with the intention of holding an Anti-Slavery 
meeting there, if arrangements can be made for it. 

A few minutes after I finished my last letter, 
(not a “few days,” as it read,) I left Wilmington, 
and took a tour through the country. The result 
has been highly gratifying and encouraging, for 
the most part. As I am necessarily muoh hurried, 
and not sufficiently settled to write with comfort, 

I will just copy the following friendly notices of 
my trip from that industrious and fair-dealing pa¬ 
per, the Blue Hen’s Chicken, serving, as they will, 
to give a reflex of public sentiment somewhat re¬ 
liable, as well as to indicate the direction and ex¬ 
tent of my labors, so far: 

“ Dr. Snodgrass, well known as the editor ofthe 
Baltimore Saturday Visiter, has been lecturing in 
this city on slavery and temperance. His lectures 
were fairly attended.” 

“We learn that Dr. Snodgrass, after the deliv¬ 
ery of his lectures in this city, commenced a tour 
through the country. He ha3* lectured, we are 
informed, in Hookesson and Ebenezer meeting¬ 
houses; also, in Centreville and Stanton, chiefly 
on the subject of slavery in Delaware. His lec¬ 
ture was, we believe, the first one of the kind over 
delivered in Stanton, yet good order prevailed, for 
the most part. Indeed, how could it be otherwise? 
As a Southern man, speaking from actual expe¬ 
rience and observation, he would naturally be con¬ 
sidered entitled to a fair hearing, without refer¬ 
ence to agreement or disagreement with his views. 
We bespeak for him a friendly reception among 
our country friends, wherever he may go.” 

The above notices bringdown the facts to Wed¬ 
nesday evening. After I delivered my lecture at 
Stanton, where, it was predicted by many, neither 
house nor hearers would be obtainable, and where, 
as stated above, an Anti-Slavery lecturer has 
never ventured before, I returned to Wilmington 
and took one day’s rest. I muoh needed it, as you 
Will infer when X assure you that I not only spoke 
every day, (Sunday not exceptod,) but sometimes 
for more than two hours at a stretch, to the pe¬ 
culiarly hungry and patient country people. I then 
proceeded to a Presbyterian church, some 7 or 8 
miles distant, known as McKennon’s church, 
where I spoke, by invitation, to a good and atten¬ 
tive audience, upon Temperance—adding a few 
words at the close on the subjeot of my tou% by 
special agreement. Thereby no serious offence ap¬ 
peared to have been given. It is true some of the 
Brethren said they wished the speaker had not 
added that “abolitionism;” but, as often is the 
case, they seemed to be grumbling more on ac¬ 
count of their fears as to the verdict of others, 
than their own feelings. Alas ! how lamentable 
it is that there is not more manliness of thought, 
and self-reliance of action, instead of this coward¬ 
ly habit of deferring so submissively to others! 
I know all about this feeling. No Southern man 
who, feeling Conscious of having a soul, has 
called It his ow’h, and dared to speak out his sen¬ 
timents on the monster-wrong and curse of Slave¬ 
ry, could have failed to experience this moral 
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DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


The news by the Britannia has had rather a 
depressing effect upon the market for breadstuffs. 
There were some sales on Saturday, prior to the 
news, of Howard street brands, at $5.93. To-day 
purchasers were unwilling to offer more than 
$5.87 jig. The market, however, is unsettled, and, 
in consequence of the small stock on hand and 
the light receipts, the average decline will be but 
moderate. A sale of 200. barrels, City Mills, is 
reported at $6, less than which, the holders are 
unwilling to take. Stock very small. 

The receipts of grain are very light. Good to 
prime red wheat is selling at $1 30 a $1.35; white 


$0.48, for white; yellow do., $0.48 a $0.49, w 
considerable sales ; oats, $0.38 a $0141 ; rye, $0.' 
clover seed, $425 a $4.50. 
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The effect of the foreign news on the market 
for cotton, to-day, has been of the most decided 
character. Saleq of 800 bales for shipment to 
Liverpool were made at an advance of full half a 
cent per pound on last week’s prices. Holders 
are very firm, and in excellent spirits. 

. The effect of the foreign news on flour has not 
been so decided, and the market is unsettled. The 
sales to-day amount to 800 barrels good Genesee 
at $6.37. This price could not be obtained for 
any quantity, however, as buyers insist on a de- 


The news has operated unfavorably on corn, 
but holders seemed but little disposed to yield. 
The sales to-day amount to 3,000 bushels heated 
Orleans at $0.50. 

Meal is quite heavy, and Jersey is offered at 
$2.50, without finding purchasers. 

Oats are in moderate supply. The sales to¬ 
day were to the extent of 3,000 bushels at $0.45. 

The provision market is firm, under the news, 
and pork has advanced. Sales of 200 barrels mess, 
new, at $10.87j£ a $11. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN ftlLVCY ADAMS, 


John Quincy Adams was born at Braintree, in 
Massachusetts, in that part of the town since in¬ 
corporated by the name .of Quincy, on Saturday, 
July 11, 1767, and was baptized the next day in 
the Congregational Church of the first Parish of 
Braintree. He was named John Quincy, in con¬ 
sequence of the interesting circumstance that his 
maternal great grandfather of that name, who was 
the owner of Mount Wollaston, and a leading 
civil and military character of his time, in honor 
of whom the town of Quiuoy reoeived its name, 
was actually dying at the hour of his birth. In 
the eleventh year of his age, he accompanied his 
father to France, who was sent by Congress, as 
joint commissioner, with Benjamin Franidin and 
Arthur Lee, to the court of Versailles. They 
sailed from Boston in February, 1778, and arrived 
at Bordeaux early in April. While in France, 
he was put to school and instructed in the lan¬ 
guage of the country, as well as in Latin. After 
about eighteen months, they returned to America, 
in the French frigate La Sensible, in oompany 
with the Chevalier do la Luzerne, who came out 
as minister of France to the United States. They 
arrived in Boston on the lBt of August, 1779. 

In November of the same year, his father was 
again despatched to Europe, for the disoharge of 
the diplomatic services which he rendered to the 
cause of America with such memorable ability 
and success. He took bis son out with him. it 
seemed to be the determination of that great pa¬ 
triot, not only to do and dare everything himself 
for his struggling country, but to keep his son 
continually at his side, so that, by sharing his 
perils and his toils, ho might become imbued with 
his own exalted enthusiasm in the cause of lib¬ 
erty, and be prepared to promote and vindicate it 
with all the energies of his gonius and all the sen¬ 
sibility of his soul. 

While the younger Adams was reooiving the 
impressions made upon him by a participation in 
the patriolio adventures and exertions of his fa¬ 
ther, and imbibing the wisdom and intrepid ener¬ 
gy of spirit for which the latter was so distin¬ 
guished, the same effect was heightened and deep¬ 
ened by the inculcations and exhortations to ev¬ 
ery public and private virtue oontained in the let¬ 
ters of his mother. 

The opportunities and privileges of an educa¬ 
tion under such auspices were not thrown away 
upon him, as the incidents of his subsequent ca¬ 
reer most amply prove. 

In going to Europe this second time, he em¬ 
barked with his father at Boston, in the same 
French frigate La Sensible, bound to Brest; but 
as the ship sprung a leak in a gale of wind, it was 
necessary to make the first port they could, which 
was Ferrol, in Spain. They travelled from that 
plaoe to Paris by land, and arrived there in Jan¬ 
uary, 1780. The son was immediately put to 
school. In July of that year, Mr. Adams remov¬ 
ed to Holland. There his son was first placed in 
the public city school at Amsterdam, and after¬ 
wards in the University at Leyden. In July, 
1781, Mr. Francis Dana, who had accompanied 
John Adams as secretary of the embassy with 
which he was charged, reoeived the commission 
of minister plenipotentiary to the Empress of 
Russia, and took John Quinoy Adams, then four¬ 
teen years of ago, with him, as his private secre¬ 
tary. Hero the younger Adams remained until 
October, 1782, when he left Mr. Dana at St. 
Petersburg, and returned, through Sweden, Den-- 
mark, Hamburg, and .Bremen, to Holland. Upon 
this journey he employed the whole winter, pass¬ 
ing considerable time, by the way, in Stock¬ 
holm, Copenhagen, and Hamburg. He reaohed 
the Hague in April, 1783, and continued several 
months in Holland, until his father took him to 
Paris, where he was at the signing of the treaty 
of peace, which took place in September of that 
year; and from that time to May, 1785, ho was, 
for the most part, with his father, in England, 
Holland, and France. 

At his own solicitation, his fathor permitted 
him, when eighteen years of age, to return to his 
native country. Soon after reaching America, he 
entered Harvard University, at an advanced 
Btanding, and graduated with distinguished hon¬ 
or, as bachelor of arts, in 1787. lie then entered 
the office of the celebrated Theophilus Parsons, 
at Newburyport, afterwards Chief Justice oi 
Massachusetts j and ; after the usual term of 
three years passed in the study of the law, he 
entered the profession, and established himself at 
Boston. 

tie remained in that situation four years, occu¬ 
pying himself industriously in his office, extend¬ 
ing his acquuintanoe with the great principles of 
law, and also taking part in the public questions 
which then occupied the attention of his country¬ 
men. In the summer of 1791, he published a 
series of papers, in the Boston CaiUnit, under the 
Bignaturo of Publicola, containing remarks upon 
the first part of Paine's Rights of Man. They 
suggested doubts in reference to the favorable 
issue of the Frenoh Revolution, at a time when 
most other men saw nothing but good in that 
awakening event. The issue proved the sagaci¬ 
ty of Publicola. Those pieces were at first as¬ 
cribed to his father. They were reprinted in 
England. 

In April, 1793, on the first information of war 
between Groat Britain and France, and before 
Washington had published his proclamation of 
neutrality, or it was kuown that such a step was 
contemplated by him, Mr. Adams published in 
' the Boston Centinel three articles, signed Marcel- 
lus, the object of which was to prove that the 
duty and interest of the United States required 
them to remain neutral in that war. 

In these papers, he developed the two princi¬ 
ples which have ever been the basis of his creed 
as a statesman—union at home, and independence 
of all entangling alliances with any foreign State 
whatever. 

In May, 1794, he was appointed by Washing¬ 
ton, without tiny intimation of such a dqffign, 
either to him or to his father, minister resident to 
the United Nether lands. It was supposed at the 
time that he was seleoted in consequenee of his 
having been oommended to the favorable notice 
of Washingfon, as a suitable person for such au 
employment, by Jefferson. 

From 1.794 to 1801, lie was in Europe, em¬ 
ployed in diplomatic business, and as a public 
minister in Holland, England, and Prussia. Just 
as President Washinglon was retiring from office, 
he appointed him minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Portugal. While on his way to Lisbon, 
he received a now commission, changing his des¬ 
tination to Berlin. He resided in Berlin from 
November, 179.7, to April, 1801; and while 
there, concluded a highly important treaty of 
commeroo with Prussia—thus accomplishing the 
object of his mission. He was then recalled, 
just before the close of his father’s Administra¬ 
tion, and arrived at Philadelphia in September, 


having occupied that post until the close of Pres¬ 
ident Madison’s Administration, he was at length 
called home, in 1817, to the head of the Depart¬ 
ment of State, at the tormation of the cabinet of 
President Monroe. 

Mr. Adams’s career as a foreign minister ter¬ 
minated at this point. It has never been paral¬ 
leled, or at all approached, either in the length 
of time it covered, the number of courts at which 
he represented his country, or the variety and im¬ 
portance of the services he rendered. His .first 
appointment to the office of a minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary was reoeived at the hands of George 
Washington, who, in nominating him, acted in 
accordance with the suggestion of Thomas Jef- 
ferson; James Madison employed him in the 
weightiest and most responsible trusts, during his 
whole Administration—seleoted him to represent 
the United States at the most powerful courts in 
the world, St. Petersburg and London, and com¬ 
mitted to his leading agency the momentous duty 
of arranging a treaty of peace with Great Britain. 

It is enough to say, that, throughout this long 
and brilliant career of foreign public services, he 
deserved and received from his country the en¬ 
comium which Washington pronounced upon him, 
when, in 1797, he declared him “the most valu¬ 
able public character we have abroad, and the 


atue puouc cnaracier we nave auroau, auu 
ablest of all the diplomatic corps.” While 
retary of State, an office which he held during 
the eight years of President Monroe’s Adminis¬ 
tration, he discharged his duties in such a man¬ 
ner as to increase the confidence of his country¬ 
men in his ability and patriotism. Under his in¬ 
fluence, the claims on Spain were adjusted, Flor¬ 
ida ceded to the Union, and the Republics of South 
America recognised. It will be the more appro¬ 
priate duty of his future biographer to present a 
full view of the Vast amount of labor which he ex¬ 
pended in the public service, while managing the 
Department of State. 

In the Presidential election which took place 
in the fall of 1824, Mr. Adams was one of the 
candidates. No candidate received a majority of 
the electoral votes. When, on the 9th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1825, the two Houses of Congress met in con¬ 
vention, in the hall of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, to open, and count, and deolare the electoral 
votes, it was found that Andrew Jackson had 
99 votes, John Quincy Adams 84 votes, William 
H. Crawford 41 votes, and Henry Clay 37 votes. 
According to the requirements of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Senate then withdrew, and the House 
remained to ballot for a President until a choice 
should be eff ected. 

The whole number of States was twenty-four. 
The votes of thirteen States were necessary for 
a choice. At the first ballot, it was found that 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, Maryland, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and Louisiana— 
thirteen States—had voted for “ John Quinoy 
Adams, of Massachusettsand he was accord¬ 
ingly elected President of the United States for 
four years from the fourth of March, 1825. 

In retiring from the Presidency in 1829, Mr. 
Adams returned to his family mansion in Quincy, 
where he remained in quiet retirement, until he 
was called to public life once more by the people 
of the Congressional district to which he be¬ 
longed. 

He took his seat in the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States in 1831. 


Fur the National Era. 

COMING HOME. 


is P1IOJHK CAREY. 


How long it seems since first we heard 
The cry of “ land in sight!” 

Our vessel surely never sailed 
So slowly till to-night. 

When we discerned the distant hills, 
The sun was scarcely set, 

And, now the noon of night is passed, 
They seem no nearer yet. 

Where the blue Rhine reflected back 
Each frowning castle wall, 

Where, in the forest of the Hartz, 
Eternal shadows fall— 

Or where the yellow Tiber flowed 
By the old hills of Rome, 

I never felt such restlessness, 

Such longing for our home. 


Dost thou remember, O ! my friend, 
When we beheld it last, 

How shadows from the setting sun 
Upon our oot were oast ? 

Three summer-times upon its walls 
Have shone for us in vain; 

But, 0 ! we’re hast’ning homeward now, 
To leave it not again. 

There, as the last star dropped away 
From Night’s imperial brow, 

Did not our vessel “ round the point?” 

Tho land looks nearer now ! 

Yes, as the first faint beams of day 
Fell on our native shore, 

They’re dropping anchor in the bay, 
We’re home, we’re homo onee more ! 


THE INDENTURE LAW OF ILLINOIS. 

We have already alluded to the “ Indenture 
~ ” -'i it has been familiarly termed, in Illinois 


gross of 1787, (already quoted in No. 5 of these 
Notes,) was the main principle relied on by the 
couqsel on the side of freedom. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude could exist under this 
ordinance. 

It had been decided in Mississippi and Mis¬ 
souri, in cases brought before the courts in those 
States, that children born of slaves after the date 
of the ordinance, were free. Opinions were read 
by Justices Scates and Young, in which the his¬ 
torical facts and principles involved were exam¬ 
ined at length. 

The final decision of the court was six to three, 
declaring the person free; Justiees Shields, Treat, 
and Thomas, dissenting. This decision, with our 
new Constitution, (if adopted by a majority of 
votes on tbe first Monday in March,) puts an end 
to all legal slavery in Illinois. The writer has 
recently come into possession of an edict of the 
Crown of France, which authorized slavery in 
Louisiana and Illinois, the outlines of which he 
will give, as a sort of appendix to these Notes, in 
another number. 


From the People’s Journal 

THE HOLY LAND. 


VIII.—NAZARETH AND MOUNT CARMEL. 

We passed the night on the 14th of April in 
our tents, just outside the town of Jenin. Our 
dragoman had warned us of the thievish charac¬ 
ter of the people of this neighborhood, so that 
we had an eye to such of our property as was 
lying about while the tents were preparing. The 
Governor called, had coffee, and appointed four 
guards; so that we supposed ourselves safe from 
robbery. But in the morning the best mule was 
gone; and the four guards declared themselves 
wholly unable to say when, how, and by whom, 
the animal was let loose from its fastenings, and 
carried'off. Our departure was delayed; the 
Governor was sent for, and a pretended inquiry 
was made—and this gave me opportunity to walk 
about /or an hour after breakfast, through the 
little town, through an orange grove, where every 
tree was white with blossoms, and up a neighbor¬ 
ing hill, whence I saw, to my surprise, a snowy 
mountain peak to the northeast-. This was the 
summit of Gebcl Sheikh—the mountain which 
closes the north end of the valley of the Jordan, 
and then joins on to the range of Antilibanus. 
From my point of view I could see, too, the beau¬ 


tiful plain of Esdraelon, which 
erse this day; and the hills to the north, which 
enclosed Nazareth, where we hoped to sleep this 
night; and to the west, some tokens of the rise of 
a line of hills which we should soon see swelling 
into Mount Carmel, where we were to go to-mor¬ 
row. What a prospect lay before both eye and 

Our dragoman told us we might make ourselves 
easy about our mule. He had no doubt it was in 
some stable in the town. We should be asked to 
leave a muleteer behind, and in a day or two the 
animal would be delivered to him, with a demand 
of a few piastres for the trouble of finding the 
mule on the mountains. It is probable that mat¬ 
ters stood exactly so, for the muleteer followed in 
two days with the beast, having paid fourteen 
piastres for the trouble of finding it. 

Thus far we have travelled only among hills 
and among valleys; and to-day we heartily en¬ 
joyed our ride over the rich plain of Esdraelon. 
It was fertile and flowery from end to end ; and 
the young partridges ran under the very feet of 
my horse. Small ffiirds flitted in multitudes on 
every side, and tall cranes stood among the high 
grass. The Carmel range grew upon the eight, as 
we had expected; and the blue hills of Galilee 
closed in the view northward. Little Mount Her- 
mon rose on our sight; and on its north acclivity 
lay the village of Nain. A round hill, dropped 
over with old oaks, was Mount Tabor. Villages 
were well placed on such rising grounds as there 
were amid the plains; and our track lay broad, 
and level, and green, among rows of tall arti- 
ohokeg and patches of rich cultivation. 

When about two-thirds of the way over, we 
crossed the great caravan track from Egypt to 
Damascus. We had been to Egypt, and we were 
going to Damascus; but we did not follow thi 
track. We held on northward, to the Galilea 8 


ills. 


We entered among these hills about an hour 
before we reached Nazareth, winding up aDd 
down, and around the base of one, and the shoul¬ 
der of another, sometimes among scattered wood, 
sometimes over stony tracts, and always in sight 
of many goats. After mounting a yery steep 
pass, and coming to a well, and winding round a 
hill once more, we came suddenly in sight of 
pretty Nazareth. Its basin of fertility is charm- 
little, plain, full of gardens and grove - 


In 1802, he was oleoted, from tho Boston dis¬ 
trict, a member of the Massachusetts Senate, and 
was soon after appointed, by the Legislature of 
that State, a Senator in the Congress of the Unit¬ 
ed States for six years from tho 4th of March, 
1803. As his views of public duty led l|im to 
adopt a oourse which he had reason to believe 
was disagreeable to the Legislature of the State 
he represented, he resigned his seat in March, 
1808. In Maroh, 1809, President Madison nomi¬ 


nated him envoy extraordinary and minister plen¬ 
ipotentiary to the court of Russia. 

Some time previous to this, however, in 1806,, 
he had been appointed Professor of Rhetoric in 
Harvard University, at Cambridge, in Massachu¬ 
setts. So extraordinary were his powers of elo¬ 
cution, so fervid his imaginative faculties, and so 
rich his resources of literature and language, that 
Ms leotures, afterward published in two octavo 
volumes, were thronged not only by the stu¬ 
dents of the University, but by large numbers of 
the admirers of eloquence and genius, who came j 
from Boston and the neighboring towns to listen 
to them. 

During his whole life, Mr. Adams has cultivat¬ 
ed the graces of elocution, and, in addition to 
liis profound and varied knowledge of the sci¬ 
ences, of the ancient and modern languages, and 
of the literature and history of all nations, is an 
eminent orator as well as poet. 

Mr. Adams signalized himself while in Russia 
by an energetic, faithful, and wise discharge of 
the trust committed to him. ITe succeeded in 
making such tin impression upon that Government, 
by his reasonings and influence, that it has ever 
since been actuated by a feeling of kindness to¬ 
ward the United States, which has been of incal¬ 
culable benefit to this country. It was through 
his instrumentality that the Russian court was 
induced to take measures to promote a pacifica¬ 
tion between England and the United States, dur¬ 
ing the last war. 

When the proper time came, he was named at 
the head of the five commissioners who were ap¬ 
pointed by President Madison to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with Great Britain. This cele¬ 
brated diplomatic transaction took placeat Ghent, 
in December, 1814. Mr. Adams then proceeded, 
in conjunction with Henry Clay and Albert Gal¬ 
latin, who had been associated .with hint in con¬ 
cluding the treaty of peace, to negotiate a con¬ 
vention of commerce with. Great Britain, and he 
was forthwith appointed by President Madison 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. Jam'es. 

It is a most remarkable coincidence, that as 
his father took the leading part in negotiating the 
treaty that terminated the Revolutionary war with 
Great Britain, and first discharged the office of 
American ambassador to London, so he was at 
the head of the commission that negotiated the 
treaty which brought the second war with Great 
Britain to a nlose, and sustained the first mission 
to that country upon the return of peace. After 


and Indiana, by which slaves could be introduced 
into those Territories, made free, and turned into 
a species of slaves again. This law passed the 
Territorial Legislature of Indiana, September 17, 
1807, and, consequently, extended over Illinois, 
when that district was made a separate Territo¬ 
rial Government, in 1809. It is entitled “ An act 
concerning the introduction of negroes and mulattoes 
into this Territory .” 

It makes it lawful for any person, being the 
owner or possessor of any negroes or mulattoes of I 
and above the age of fifteen years, and owing ser¬ 
vice and labor as slaves in any of the States 
Territories of the Union, to bring said slaves in 
the Territory; but requires him, within thirty 
days, to go with the same before the clerk of the 
court of Common Pleas of the county, “ and agree 
to and with his or her negro or mulatto upon 
the term of years which the said negro or mulat¬ 
to shall serve his or her owner or possessor;” of 
which contract the clerk was to make a record in 
a book provided. If any slave thus introduced 
shall refuse to serve his or her owner according 
to such contraot, he or she may be taken back to 
the place from whence brought, to become a slave 
again. Those who were under fifteen years of I 
age were required to serve their former owner or 
possessor—males until thirty-five years of age, 
and females until thirty-two years of age. 

In the removal from one county to another in the 
Territory, the owner was required to record the 
name and age, within thirty days, in the office of 
the oierk of the county. The penalty for neg¬ 
lect of the record in either case was fifty dol¬ 
lars. A bond of five hundred dollars, with suf¬ 
ficient security, was required of the owner, that 
the indentured servant should not become a charge 
on the county as a pauper. Any person forcibly 
taking or carrying such servant out of the Terri¬ 
tory “ shall forfeit and pay one thousand dollars— 
one-third to the use of the county, and two-thirds 
to the use of the servant so carried away.” 

The children of these indentured servants were 
required to Berve tho owner of their parents—the 
males thirty, and the females twenty-eight years. 
Provision was made by law to require the master 
to provide food, clothing, lodging, and all other 
necessaries, during the period of servitude, and 
a new suit of clothes at its expiration. All goods 
and money obtained during servitude, by gift “ or 
any other lawful means,” were secured by law to 
their own use. On the whole, the “ Indenture 
Law” and the “ Act concerning servants,” both 
passed at the same session of the Territorial Le¬ 
gislature, were virtually a plan of gradual eman¬ 
cipation, and in general have operated beneficially 
for those slaves and their posterity who were 
brought into the Territory under those laws. The 
new Constitution of Illinois, now pending before 
the people, if adopted, as is expected, will set free 
all who are now held to servitude under the In¬ 
denture law. 

FREEDOM OF THE FRENCH SLAVES. 

The legality of holding the progeny of those who 
were legally slaves at the transfer of the North¬ 
western Territory from Virginia to the Conti¬ 
nental Congress, in 1784, and the “ ordinance” of 
1787, has been balled in question by many of our 
ablest lawyers, and on several occasions eases have 
arisen in our inferior courts, which have originat¬ 
ed with those held in bondage claiming their free¬ 
dom. But the question has been considered a 
mooted one until the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, at the December term, 1845. 
The report of this case is to he found in Gilman’s 
Reports, vol. ii, page 1, and is entitled 11 Joseph 
Jaurot, alias Pete, alias Joseph, a colored man, 
plaintiff in error, vs. Julia Jarrot, defendant in 
error.” The parties are well known to the writer 
of these 11 Notes.” It .was carried up in error 
from St. Clqir county, where it was decided in 
the October term of the Circuit Court^ in 1843, 
by the Hon. Jame3 Shields and a jury, in favorof 
the claimant of Joseph, the widow of the late 
Nicholas Jarrot. Lyman Trumbull and W. H. 
Underwood were the attorneys for the plaintiff in 
error, (the slave,) and J. D. L. Morrison for the 
defendant in error. The ease was ably argued 
by the counsel on each side, and it was well un¬ 
derstood that a decision in this case would settle 
a principle that would affect the rights and i 
eat of every (so called) French slave in lllin< 

Our.Supreme Court consists of nine justices, 
who perform also circuit duties in the courts be¬ 
low. The sixth article of the ordinance of Coa- 


and fields, surrounded, as it seemed, 
by hills. The town is, in fact, a poor one; but 
built of stone, and covering a good deal of ground, 
and extending a little way up the western slopes, 
it looks well from above. 

Here, then, we had before our eyes the scenery 
amid which Jesus grew up. Its character cannot 
have changed very much since his day. A fertile 
basin among the everlasting hills, and the primi¬ 
tive little town which they protect, must bear much 
the same aspect from age to age. The great addi¬ 
tion is the convent and church of the Latin monks; 
but these buildings do not stand out offensively 
to the eye, but mingle well with the flat-roofed 
stone houses of the town. In this convent we had 
to take up our abode. We longed to pitch our 
tents on the green below the town; but there was 
apprehension of rain, and it was thought better 
to go under the convent roof, which is truly a 
hospitable one. 

I do not know wbat it is about the services of 
this church-which is so affecting to strangers; 
but I observe that all travellers speak of the 
strong emotions excited here. Few believe that 
the places under the church are what they are 
said to be. Few believe that the little eaves 
shown by the monks are the kitchen and sitting- 
room of the parent of Jesus; and that the spots 
marked out by two granite pillars, are those 
where Mary and the angel stood at the time of 
the Annunciation. I do not at all believe that 
these places were thus consecrated; yet I have 
seldom been so moved as I was this afternoon in 
tho Church of the Annunciation at Nazareth. 
We were at least in the place of residence of 
Jesus, and saw what he saw every day ; the hol¬ 
lows of the valleys, the outlines of the hills, the 
streams in their courses, and the wild flowers, 
which everywhere on the slopes spread under 
foot. We were in the plaoe which he called home. 
Entering the church with these impressions on our 
minds, we were saluted with a chant from a full 
choir—a chant sonorous, swelling, and exact; the 
best music, incomparably, that I heard abroad. It 
told upon our very hearts. 

Of course, we visited the rocky recesses below 
the eburoh, which are called the abode of Joseph 
and Mary; and saw no reason to suppose that, 
while citizens of Nazareth, they lived in a grotto, 
rather than a house. We were shown, too, a por¬ 
trait of Jesus, which the monks believe to have 
been copied from an original, taken in his life¬ 
time ! As if there had been portrait painting of 
that kind in those days! And as if the Jews 
would have considered it lawful, if there had! 
Suoh ignorance on the part of the monks.prevents 
our relying on any traditions given by them; and 
I will therefore say nothing of the other places 
pointed out as sacred by them, Nazareth itself 
is saored enough; and it is merely offensive to 
one’s feelings to speak of some of the strange sto¬ 
ries the monks tell, and really believe, about 
Jesus and his family, in exhibiting what they 
declare to be the scenes of his life and daily ac- 

The next day, the uppermost feeling through¬ 
out was of delight at the thought of the natural 
beauty amid w%ih Jesus was reared. From the 
heights above the town we looked down into dolls 
full of verdure, and abroad over the rich plain we 
had crossed the day before, and over toward Car¬ 
mel, where we were going to-day. We rode 
among the hills for two hours, observing that 
clumps of forest trees became more frequent, and 
that the scenery was changing its character. And 
then we entered upon a tract which was so like 
the outskirts of au English nobleman’s park, tbat 
I could hardly believe we were in the Holy Land. 
Rich grasses covered the slopes and levels, and 
clumps of ilex wooded every recess. We wound 
along under these clumps, and along the glades of 
the scattered forest, and upon broken banks, and 
then again through reaches of chequered shade. 
And how could we help thinking, at every step, 
who had once been here before us? 1 

We were almost sorry to leave these park-like 
hills, though we were descending into the plain 
of Zebulon, and Carmel was before us, and we 
were about to cross (he old river Kishon, which 
Elijah knew so well when he lived in this region, 
and the blue sea was in sight—that sea from 
which Elijah’s servant saw the cloud arise which 
was no bigger than a man’s hand. 

We rode at the foot of Carmel, keeping the 
river Kishon for the most part on the right hand. 
There could not be a finer place of assemblage 
than this plain for the children of Israel and the 
worshippers of the sun, (Baal.) when Elijah sum¬ 
moned them to meet. From the foot of Mount 
Carmel, which Btands out boldly into the sea, the 
beach stretches northward in a fine sweep of fif¬ 
teen miles to Acre and the old Tyre. The Gali¬ 
lean hills, Carmel, and the sea, held the assem¬ 
bled multitude on that groat day. The worship 
of the sun was very imposing in all the countries 
where it subsisted. We have all heard of it as 
the worship of Apollo in Greece. I saw mighty 
temples to the same god, under the name of Ra, 
in Egypt and Nubia; and under the name of Baal 
at Baalbec. a few days’ journey from this place, at 
the foot of'Carmel, where his host of priests was 
defied by Elijah. (1 Kings, xviii.) Here stood his 
four hundred and fifty prophets in all their pomp. 


Next we ascended the mountain itself; and we 
spent two nights in the convent on its heights; 
so that the whole scene is well impressed on my 
memory. We went down the mountain side that 
afternoon, to see the caves where the schools of 
the prophets used to be, where the young men were 

f athered together to learn what was known of re¬ 
gion, and to prepare themselves for its adminis¬ 
tration. Whether the principal oave was really 
thus occupied or not, some use was certainly made 
of it in ancient times. We found it a large square 
grotto, a spacious apartment in the mountain side, 
cool, shadowy, and solemn. AU'about its en¬ 
trance, and over all that side of the mountain, 
from the beach below to the convent on the height, 
was a perfect jungle of hollyhocks, ilex, odorife¬ 
rous shrubs, herbs of many savors, and wild flow¬ 
ers as gay as the rainbow. Dry and drooping w 
all this vegetation when Elijah came hither 
the end of the long drought, and cast himself 
down upon the earth, while his servant watched 
on the ridge above! But oh! what an expanse 
of sky and of blue sea was there for the man’s 
eye to range over, while looking for a token of 
approaching rain! To-day there waB not in all 
the sky a cloud so big as a man’s hand; but, ' 
stead of a cloud, there was, at evening, the ei 
lasting sign of the silver bow. When the i 
had sunk beneath the waters, and left a golden 
glow on both sea and sky, the young moon hung 
in the west yet a little while, before the mild 
spring night veiled from my watching eyes “ the 
excellency of Carmel.” 


For the National Era. 

TO MYRMA. 


The love where Deat 


Nor falsehood disavow.— Byron. 

Yes, the living oast me from them, 
As the rook the clasping wave ; 
Onee there was one who loved me— 
She’s buried in the grave 1 
In the play-haunts of my childhood, 
She was always by my side— 

O! she loved me in her lifetime, 
And she loved me when she died 1 


God knoweth my dark sorrow, 
When 1 knew that all was o’er, 
And called her every lovely name, 
But she could speak no more! 


I could not, dare not, look upon 
The strife, the parting dread— 
But my heart I felt was breaking, 
And I knew that she was dead 1 


They told me she was passing 
Through the golden gates of day, 

When the hand that meekly clasped my neck 
Fell heavily away. 


I forgot the harp of Gabriel, 

The glory of the crown— 

When the foldings of the winding-sheet 
Had wrapt her still heart down. 


Shall I gather back my broken hopes 
From her cold sepulchre ? 

No ! none have loved me in their lives 
Or in their deaths like her. 

A. C. 

Mount Healthy, Ohio. 


For the National Era. 

M. E. CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 


Resolutions, originating in the Erie Confer¬ 
ence, for the purpose of altering the General Rules 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, have already been submitted to the 
several Annual Conferences. In many, even of 
the Northern Conferences, the vote for non-con- 
'currence with these resolutions has been quite 
small. This want of concurrence, however, I do 
not believe arises from any disposition to con¬ 
tinue this evil in the church, but from an opinion 
that the resolutions themselves did not go far 
enough ; and, further, from a conviction that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in her General 
Rules or Constitution, was already sufficiently 
Abolitionist; so that it was not an amended Con¬ 
stitution which we wanted, but an amended ad¬ 
ministration which was most needed. 

Yet I see, in the last number of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the general paper for the 
whole church, a correspondent from Accomac, 
Virginia, who takes a very different view of this 
vote of non-concurrence. He says: “To prove 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church is the same 
on the subject of slavery, we have only to refer to 
the recent votes of the several Annual Confer¬ 
ences on the Erie resolutions relative to memori¬ 
alizing the General Conference to change the 
General Rule on that subject, so as to exclude 
slaveholders from the church.” And then, again, 
he seems to lay particular stress on the vote of 
the New York Conference, concerning which he 
writes, “ out of more than two hundred members, 
I see only four voted to concur.” 

Now, for want of full information, this corres¬ 
pondent not only misleads himself and others, but 
places many ministers in the Northern Confer¬ 
ences in a false classification. In regard to the 
vote in the Conference so particularly specified, 
the sheer facts in the case are these: Ou the 
morning of the 20th of May, directly after the 
journal was read, Bishop Hamline presented the 
above Erie resolutions. And as a member of the 
Conference arose to speak to them, another mem¬ 
ber sprung the previous question. The Bishop, 
not being able to determine which of the two rose 
first, called upon the Conference to decide this 
point. By a majority of three, the Conference 
gave precedence to the member who moved the 
previous question ; after which, the vote on the 
resolutions was taken, and resulted, for non-oon- 
ourrence 121, for eoneurrenoe 4—leaving at the 
same time full one-half of the members in the Con¬ 
ference who did not or who would not vote at all; 
and among those who did not vote were some of 
the most constant and thoroughgoing Abolition¬ 
ists in the Conference. So that this vote, instead 
of being so very favorable to the views of the Vir¬ 
ginia correspondent, may be pronounced, by fair 
construction, to have been rather against them ; 
for a majority of the members would not vote in 
harmony with his views. Out of 250 members, 
the number estimated to have been present at the 
time of voting, only 121 were found willing to con¬ 
cur with him, or, in other words, to oppose the 
resolutions. 

No doubt, very many of those who remained si¬ 
lent did so from the manner in which these reso 
lutions were carried through the Conference. 
For, instead of having time to consider resolutions 
affecting the very frame-work of their ecclesiasti¬ 
cal polity, and of exchanging views with each 
other in regard to them, contrary to all parlia¬ 
mentary usages, and only in imitation of recent 
politicians at Washington, they were all at onee 
struck dumb by this unjust and offensive use of 
the previous question. But although these pro¬ 
ceedings may have prevented many from voting, 
yet there were others who refused to vote, from a 
conviction that the General Rules, or Moral Con¬ 
stitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, were 
already sufficiently Abolitionist, that she did not 
need an amended Constitution, but rather a faith¬ 
ful execution of those excellent rules which her 
founders at first gave her. 

They believed that, on the subject of slavery, 
the church, in her Constitution, was already 
right. Her founders, in a dark day on this ques¬ 
tion, published to the world that “Slavery was 
oontrary to the laws of God, man, and nature, 
hurtful to society, oontTary to the dictates of con¬ 
science and pure religion, and the doing that 
which we would not that others should do to us 
and ours.” And in the spirit of this noble decla¬ 
ration, when these holy men founded the ohurch, 
they added an entire new rule to those general 
ones of Mr. Wesley, for the special purpose of 
keeping the church pure from slavery. The rule 
which they inserted reads thus: “ The buying 
and selling of men, women, and children, with an 
intention to enslave them.” 

Now, let us examine the purport of this im¬ 
portant rule. In it there is but one prohibition, 
and that is the prohibition of enslaving. Now, all 
depends on the meaning of the words, “ to en¬ 
slave.” This form of the verb implies, in the first 
place, either the commencement of the action, or. 
secondly, the continuation of the action already 
begun. Now, in which sense did the founders of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church intend these 
words to have been understood ? If in the first, 
that is, to commence the action, then the rule only 
forbid the enslaving of the free; and the proper 
words, on this exposition, would have been kidnap¬ 
ping, or the taking of one by capture. But to vi¬ 
olate the rule in this sense, the chureh members 
would have been obliged to join a marauding par- 
' ‘ Africa, or, by kidnapping a free person, com- 
, crime for which the civil law would send 
them to the penitentiary. And again: there is 
an absurdity in forbidding to buy or sell a free 
person; for while such person is free, he is inca¬ 
pable of being sold or purchased. To buy or sell 
' 1 he must first be reduced to slavery by cap- 
or kidnapping. Now, no one can ever be¬ 
lieve that the founders of the church could ever 
have intended the words “to enslave” to have 
been understood in the above sense—that is, of 
commencing the action. 

If, then, they could not have intended the first 
meaning to these words, they must have used 
them in the second, the only remaining one—that 
is, in the sense of continuing the action already 
begun, the prohibiting of the members of the 
church from continuing to hold as slaves those 
who were already in that condition. 1 The latter 
sense must have been most evidently their mean¬ 
ing; for if the words “to enslave,” in the Gene¬ 
ral Rules, do not refer and prohibit the continu¬ 
ing to hold slaves in the church, they oan have no 
meaning which can be applicable to any case in 
this country. Hereditary slavery is a running 


stream, tbe bitter waters of which were forbidden 
by tbe above rule to rqp into the ohurch, or to 
flow out from it. For our fathers could not have 
been so inconsistent as to have allowed au evil in 
the church, whioh they had so frequently de¬ 
nounced out of it; for this would have been claim¬ 
ing a monopoly of wickedness in their own com¬ 
munity. When they would not have allowed a 
member to hold a man as a slave for whom he had 
paid perhaps six hundred dollars, they certainly 
could not have intended to have allowed the i 
member to hold as slaves those who were bor 
his house, for whom he had paid nothing, 
from whom, perhaps, he had had already many 
years of profitable service. 

Here, then, we might rest our argument, hav¬ 
ing proved that, according to the grammatical 
construction of the General Rules of the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church, they prohibit all .en¬ 
slaving, of every kind, and under ail circumstan¬ 
ces, wnether by purchase, gift, inheritance, or 
otherwise. But there are many corroborating 
proofs. Like the Holy Scriptures, the meaning 
of the rule in question does not wholly depend 
upon points and particles in grammar. There is 
a great amount of historical, internal, and collat¬ 
eral evidence to substantiate our opposition of the 
above rule, and, were there room in your oolumns, 
it would be easy to spread it before your readers. 
At present, we can only name the items: 

1. The rule iu question was special; had never 
been in those of Mr. Wesley in Europe; wasiram- 
ed to meet a new form of evil, with whioh Meth¬ 
odism, till then, had never come into collision. 

2. The founders of the churoh gave an exposi¬ 
tion of the General Rule by a resolution which 
they adopted in Conference the same year, where¬ 
in they say, “ If any member of the churoh buy, 
with a design to hold as a slave, and has been 
previously warned, he shall be expelled immedi- 

3. The object of the rule was extirpation. Dur¬ 
ing the confusion of the Revolution, when the ad¬ 
ministration of the chureh, in many instances, 
was in the hands of the young and those recently 
converted, it is allowed that slaveholders had been 
admitted into the chureh. But when the church 
was permanently formed, the founders began to 
extirpate, not to modify, regulate, or ameliorate, 
but at once to tear out of the ground the very 
stem and root of the whole evil of slavery. 

4. And, lastly, the most unquestionable South¬ 
ern testimony at once allows that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was, at her commencement, An¬ 
ti-Slavery, or Abolitionist. Dr. W. A. Smith, in 
his speech before the Virginia Conference of 
1844, openly avowed “ that the ohurch was found¬ 
ed on pure Abolition grounds.” And the Rev. Dr. 
Ninans, of Mississippi, in writing concerning the 
first Methodists, says: “ The preachers at that pe¬ 
riod were practical Abolitionists.” It is true that 
these gentlemen affirm that this ground was soon 
abandoned, and a compromise was entered into. 
However, that which they call compromise, the 
prosent. Abolitionists call encroachment; but, 
whether it were the one or the other, their testi¬ 
mony proves clearly that the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church was founded on “pure abolition 
grounds.” And suoh she ever has been constitu¬ 
tionally. Most of those oalled Abolitionists want 
simply to keep her there, without attempting any 
change whatever in her Constitution; and on this 
account very many of them would not vote for the 
Erie resolutions. 

But it is often said that the tenth section of the 
present Discipline, whioh disallows slaveholding to 
the official members, does, by implication, allow it 
to the private ones. This is at onee conoeded; 
but this section is not the Constitution of the 
church—our fathors never made it. The truth 
is, the whole section is unconstitutional. It is at 
variance with the general rule which, as we have 
seen, prohibits all enslaving, without limitations 
or regard to circumstances. Now, those who did 
not vote for these resolutions to ohange the con¬ 
stitutional law of the church, are ready and pledg¬ 
ed to erase this entire section from the Disci¬ 
pline, as the section on the sale of spirituous 
liquors has already been erased. They wish them 
both to go to the shades together, and, if possible, 
to forget that they had ever existed. And then, 
when this section is expunged, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will stand out dear, on the 
broad prohibition in her General Rules which in¬ 
terdicts all enslaving , and the churoh will be, both 
in law and Constitution, just what she was when 
she was first founded, and just what every true 
Abolitionist would wish her to be. 

1 have thus given you the views of a large and 
increasing portion of our members and ministers 
in the Northern and Eastern Conferences, to¬ 
gether with the arguments on which these views 
are founded. .Now, all those are mistaken who, 
with the Virginia correspondent of the Christian 
Advocate, suppose the vote on the Erie resolu¬ 
tions was an evidence of the weakness of the Anti- 
Slavery influence in the church. As wo have al¬ 
ready said, to Abolitionists these resolutions were 
not generally acceptable, because they did not go 
far enough, and because they were not deemed 
to have been necessary. The small sprinkle of 
Methodists on our Southern border, who are de¬ 
termined to hold on to what the church formerly 
oalled “a crying sin,” had better go at onee 
where they really belong—with the slaveholding 
portion who have left the church. If they sup¬ 
pose that they will enjoy quietness and fellowship 
while the abomination of slavery has* a resting 
place among them, they are mistaken. The truth 
is, the chureh at the North is becoming more and 
more opposed to slavery every day; and they must 
know that discordant materials cannot remain to¬ 
gether in peace. The church must become pure 
before she oan be at peace. 

Daniel De Vinne. 

Huntington, Long Island, Nov. 10, 1847. 
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SLAYERY AND INFIDELITY. 


The doctrine that slavery is founded on the 
word of God, has always seemed to me most dan¬ 
gerous. God’s laws are universal, and what ap¬ 
plies to one man is applicable to another. Slavery 
brought to this test soon appears a violation of 
that command—“ Do to others as ye would have 
them do to you.” These views were strongly cor¬ 
roborated in reading an article from the Church 
Times of February 24. The article is written by 
the Bishop of Capetown, South Africa, and is 
copied from an English religious paper. 

“ Even Mahometanism is busy, counting about 
8,000 recent converts in Southern Africa, and the 
work is still going on. This false system was intro¬ 
duced into the Cape oolony during the dominion of 
the Dutch, who imported Mahometan slaves from 
Malacca. Some of these acquired freedom and 
wealth, and in their prosperity took care of their 
brethren in bonds. The result was, that when 
universal emancipation took place under tho Brit¬ 
ish Government, the bulk of the form# slave 
population, having to choose a religion for them¬ 
selves, preferred Mahometanism, the faith of their 
former brethren, who had not forgotten them in 
their need, to that of their enslavers and owners. 
Doubtless other and less pure motives mingled 
with that of gratitude; but it is admitted that 
Mahometan benevolence did much toward tho 
conversion of the emancipated population. It is 
here stated, on unquestionable authority, that 
conversions from Christianity to Mahometanism 
are by no means unknown in the colony. This 
certainly does not tell to the advantage of the 
Dutch Presbyterian establishment, with its thirty 
clergymen 1” Clericus, 

Baltimore, February 24, 1848. 


For the National Era. 

Rochester, February 10, 1848. 


Mr. Editor : At a meeting of the Wisconsin 
Sunday School Union, held in Milwaukie, com¬ 
mencing on the 2d of February, Mr. Hopkins, a 
Presbyterian minister from Racine, rose, and re¬ 
quested leave to present a subject relative to the 
parent society. Leave being granted, he proceed¬ 
ed to read from the National Era , dated October 
13, 1847, a statement, showing that a volume had 
been stricken from the list or publications, be¬ 
cause a few lines whioh it contained, descriptive 
of slavery, had given umbrage to tbe slaveholders. 

Messrs. Hopkins, Holton, and Kennedy, were 
appointed a Committee to prepare and report, for 
the action of the meeting, a protest and remon¬ 
strance, to be forwarded to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee iu Philadelphia, relative to its action on 
the matter. 

The Committee reported a remonstrance, which, 
with some amendments, was finally unanimously 
adopted. 

The remonstranoe takes high ground, assert¬ 
ing that, in suppressing the above volume, the 
Committee had departed from ChristHtn principle, 
and from the primary oltject of the organization of 
the Society; and it requests the Committee to re¬ 
store the volume to its plaoe on the list of publi¬ 
cations. Yours, E. M. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 

^ NEW EDITION of tlm entire work, ninth 


re additions, Tables of Geographical, 




IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

New Seri.es of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au- 


President Olin, of the Wesleyan University, December. 
1847. 

“ We venture to say that there is no Dictionary 
English language which combines so many advantages, with 
such economy of price, beauty of execution, compactness and 


’—New York 


__ as this quarto . 

Observer, December 4, 1847. 

“ We rejoice that the public 

our long-cherished conviction t _ _ __ 

dedly the best Lexicographer who has treated of the English 
language. * * * Emphatically the Dictionary of our 
language .”—New York Tribune, Decembei'7, 1847. 

“ It seems to me, in most respects, to come as near the con¬ 
ception of whUt the perfect lexicography of our language re¬ 
quires, as could reasonably be expected.”— Rev. Dr. Bab¬ 
cock, late President of Waterdlle College. 

“ As full and faithful a representation of the English lan¬ 
guage, both written and spoken, as can be brought within 


gantiy au 


family. 

wm nave it and ... ____ _ 

English language is spoken .”—Professor Tyler, of Ambers 

•‘The highest standard of authority, with the learned of 
Great Britain and the United States.”—iVern York Journal 
qf Commerce. 

“ In its admirable definitions, its accurate philology, its 

ing the judgment < 
equal .”—New York . 


Unmgi-U.st. 

_ . ,_jlogical research and erudition ”—l 

York Evening Post. 

“ Will always hold the highest rank in this country, 
eventually, we suspect,every where.”—iVcw York 


. Advertiser. 

“ There is no Dictionary but this of Webster’s that canbe 

“Wafe the complete Webster, audperhape tUe only com¬ 
plete Dictionfay of tbe English language .”—Philadelphia 
United States Gazette. 

“ One of the most important contributions ever made to a 
sound American literature—the most complete work of tbe 
kind tbat any nation oan boast of. Dr. Webster was won¬ 
derfully happy in the nse or language: His definitions are 
models of condensation and purity. In regard to pronuncia¬ 
tion, we feel perfectly satisfied that this revision places that 
subject on a truer ground than any other work of the kind. 
The system of pronouncing conforms to a pure and maul) 
taste, adapted to the charaoter of the language, and is fai 
removed from all affectation and mere f«sMoa.»-/*». Wit 
Ham B. Calhoun. 

" The nearest approximation to n complete and perfect 
English Lexicon that has ever- yet appeared.” — Boston 
Christian Reflector. 

“ No other Dictionary of the English 


The Second Boole, or ‘Leavitt?s Easy Lessons, is a work 
whioh has been so universally approved by the bes t teachers 
in New England for twenty years past., that Vo farther reo- 

- This is substantially the suns 

t ction. in its external appearance, 
however, it is very unlike its predecessors. The present edi- 

: -“ted from new type, on superior paper, and is ele- 

substantially bound to embossed moroeqo, with 
and gilt title, and is a volume of ISO pages lSmo. 
— 'd Reader is of the same general Character as the 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, intended for older solfel- 
The sprightly and attractive style and spirit of the 
id Book runs through the Third. Great care has been 
, in the eeieetiou of pieoes, to get snob as are calculated 
-erest the youthful mind,believing that it is next to im¬ 
possible to teach a child to read well from a heavy, dull, 
prosy, uninteresting text book. This volume is a 12mo oi 
240 pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 

The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes to 
mimon schools, and contains pieces of a still higher eharac- 
r than, those to I he preceding books. The anther has stu- 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of extracts 
from elaborate essays, speeches, dissertations, Sec., and has 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the school room. 
He has seleoted and arranged suoh pieoes as he believes are 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a school, and make good 
readers; and has rejected many pieoes of sterling character, 
—' *• great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
iprahension of the mass of scholars in our common 
. This volume will be ready about the 1st September 

. ‘~m 

F Headers, to the paper, printing . and binding, aucl also 
■ very low price at which the publishers have determin- 
sell them. We hope for large sales, and shall be satis- 
HJST P. JEWETT & Oj 


ih language has oh 


: of Webster.”— St. Louis New 


“ If any student or soholar, or any one who has aught 
with the language more than to grunt or gabble iu it 
manage, after having once seen this Dictionary, to live 
out it, his power of abstaining ------- - 

will exceed our cap-—*" ~ 


lour capabilities of comprehension .”—Pittsburg 

i’he public approbation, with a singular unanimity, hap 
ceded to it the praise of unrivalled excellence in the su- 
iori ty of its definitions. * * * It ought, hereafter 

er to be said, because it car “* ’-’ - ~ s ’ — 


differs/rom that of the bt 


o longer be said with i 
m, as exhibited in tl 
English authorities, 
esthe: '* 


Tbe American who cherishes 
* is country may 

Tdditiona^vali 
*ary World. 

“ But our purpose is not now to revit 
uown as Dr. Webster’s. 


..literature oi 

.- proud of this Diotion- 

lthusiasm every effort to give 


,__ of it, with its copious additions to 

sxt, as a highly valuable publication. Great labor has 
bestowed upon it, ami all the alterations and articles 

great imirovements. hope that it will obtain a wide and 
profitable circulation .”—North American Review. 

G. & (J, MEKRIAM, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
And for sale for them in this city, by 
March 2.—3b F. TAYLOR. 


BaeJz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish - 

., has had several years' exr erbnee ih this popular mode 

of practice, and, early in the eusuiug summer, expects to be 
joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the KoyaJ College of Sur¬ 
geons, London, who is now visiting the best establishment in 

“ Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
is will be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
invalids as tbe system will admit of. 

—- tenns are as follows: For patients, $G per week, to be 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in tbe Estab- 
-1 H cho —- week. Each patient is required to bring 


PATENT AGENCY. 

QFFICE FOR PATENTS—P H. Watson, Attorney and 


" Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D. O’., would in 



. a short description of tin 
i, can be informed whethei 
id how a patent may be obtained without 


- r ,---of a journey to Washington. 

Those who wish to send models can do so with entire safety, 
by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of tbe Ex¬ 
presses Which run between this city and almost every part 
of the country. * 

Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an Invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 


ill models and confidential co 


kept wi 


Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina* 
ions of the models of patented in ventions, records, &c., pre* 
mratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
ions, would find it to their advant age to call upon him im- 
uediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 


aceiy upon wxeir arrival, as ne can lurnisn tnem i 

_information as will greatly facilitate the transacts_ 

their business, and materially aid them in securing their 

Persons are frequently subjected to long and tedious delay 


es which produced the delay. 

mt residing at the.seat of Go . 

-nd specific* 


avoid an interference with old 

. —--e i ejection of an application is 

prevented, and a strong and valid patent insured. 


uted, an 
evident 
ully ref 

3e S ’on F 

opposite the Ui_ __ 

N. B. Letters must be post pa 


-fence of his competency and integrity, he wot 

spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has tram 
business. 

n, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 

l States Patent Office, Washington, D. (J. 


ptOLLEGE and School Text Books, published or in 
W by D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

I. Qh'eek and Latin.— Arnold’s First Latin Book, 


Book, 12mo, 


50 cents; Arnold’s Second Latin Book and Practical Gran 
12mo, 50 cents—or two volumes bound in one, 75 . ‘ 

nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnold’s Greek Pro8< 
fcion, 12mo, 75cents*, Arnold’s Greek Reading R< 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. $lr -- 


_ by Johnson, l2mo, in press. (Oth< 

nold’s Classical series in preparatic- ' - - r '- 

ries, uotes by Sper— 1 - 

and De Amici tia, ’ 

De Offloiis, 


ass? 


lo^ in press ^ Cicero, De Senectute 

liis, notes by Thatcher, in press/sewelPs 6laasicaf 
r, edited by Reid, 12mo, in press; Livy, with notes by 
io— W itU notes by Butler, 12mo, in 


’s New Method of b 


Reader, I6mo,50cents;01* 
ruing French, edited by J. L. 


Surenne’s French Pror 


Sm ^he bestTiithorftiefc 
ame, abridged, l6mo, ii 


French Reader, 12mo, 
ing Dictionary, 12mo. ifri.ou. 

III. German.— Adler’s Progressive German Reader, 

$1; Hilpert and Flugel’fl German and Emrlish and Ex 
and German Dictionary, compi 

one volume large 8vo, in press _ ___ 

press; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Gere 
hy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 76 cents. 

IV. Italian.— Forresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo,$l; Ollen 
dorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited by F. For 
resti, 12mo, $1.50j Key to do., 75 cents. 

V. Spanish.— Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Span 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready; a new Spanish Rf ^ 


i press; a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 
VI. Hebrew.— Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro 
the best German edition, by Conaut, 


5 vYaitoi 


English.— Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, 12mo 
$1.25: Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professoi 
Reid, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo,$l; Guizot’s T' 


University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s Mythology of Gree_ 

Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Maudeville’s Course of Reading for 
,i- ° ' '. 1 Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 


UPHOLSTERY. 

G REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cal¬ 
vert St 


■t street .—On hand, and made to order, every known 

_shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 

quantity, and of suoh quality as has won for the subscriber thf 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and oheap 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and madt 
ler, all. sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and; 

_ Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 

of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo* 
-nent’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 

N. B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April29.—tf W. P. SPENCER. 


SHOES. 

T O THE LADIES.— Thomas H. Stanford, southeast 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Baltimore, keepf 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fitsbionablt 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every descriptioi 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothin* 
his own make; consequently, he is prepared to Wi 


Thick Soles. —Gaiters, $2 to $2 25; Half Gaiters, $1.601< 
1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1*2. 

Thin Soles .—Tip and jPies, 70 cents to $1, White Satin 


$1.37; Blacl 
Misser 
SLwbei 


T HE Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Roomi 
would inform their friends and the public generally, thai 


jmpriefing mahogany, maple, walnut, anc 

lisposedto purchase to give them a call, as their assort 

-—*■ -"•passed, if equalled', by any vVi '* 1 -* *■ 

• would als - 


the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, tha> 

Bronze, Split Cane, Cane" Seats, ^Dops, Chair Stuff, &c.; al 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 
Baltimore, April22. _ A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

T HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still bt 
found at Ms old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la¬ 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


MEDICAL. 

D R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician , i 

of Electro-Magnetism, may be found_, 

West Pratt street,Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between Yj 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
npYPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers haVe taken th 
X Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue th 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They i 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality a 
Type manufactured by them will b 
ill furnish all kinds of Printers’ Mate 


Type 




the best 


iVl r. . 


employed 


the manufacturing department. 

WHITING Sc TAYLOR, 
^Successors to Robert Taylor, corner o: 
Charles Whiting. \ and Ann streets, New York. 


LARD FOR OIL. 

J^ARD^ WANTED.—Cash paid for oorn, mast, and slop-fed 


"POSIT— ...- - 

X very, hy Andrew P. Feabodi. Reprinted from the Gto 
tian Examiner of July, 18*13. An interesting and neat cover¬ 
ed pamphlet of 2*2 paffes. Price, 10 oents single, $ l per doz¬ 
en. For safe at the Depository, 22 Spruce street, by 
Feb, 3. WILLIAM HARKED, 


thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons 
TOHN P. JEWETT It CO., 23 Cornhill, Book 
J Boston, have to oonr B e of publication one of 


The Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons for Littl 
earners, containing 72 pages IBmo, etogautly iltostratei 
with numerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type am 
superior paper, and bound to toll doth, with gilt sides, niak 
:.tlr i.-In •• i ...k lor child. 




fled with small 


Sept. 23- 


Boscon, Mass. 


WATER CURE. 

B rownsville water-cure establishment, 

Fayette County, Pennsylvania .—The friends of " 

isssr. .■ 


public iu general, are respeotfulJy inforn 
aulishment, built expressly for the purpose, 
successful operation since August, 1847. 

_ 0 is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will 

comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleepiug, bathing, and 
rtv« ao w.TAnm U loHioo as entirely separated from 
a: " “"int buildings; alsosep- 
furnishedwith all the 




soft-water springs surround the Establisli- 
iHitutartd retired walks among the neighboring 
mudant, and the exertion of reaching tbe summits 
spaid by the beautiful views over a most pietur- 


leu blankets—six « 

• a light feather 
met, for bandage.* 

The following dllH___HRI____ 

fected, if there be no. disorganization of the parts, or the 
isease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers. 

Ague; lnfiammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
Liver, Spletu, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 
.--Q Sciatica and LumbagovC ' 


i; Habitual Costiveness: Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Affections; Chrome Dys- 
ery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Utexi,ox bearing down oi tho 
Womb: excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 


_Court streets, Cinci_ 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

Jan. 6.—tf 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 

The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
f that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
tie National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
mir generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must look over the whole of the age they 


PROSPECTUS. 

OSTThis work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu¬ 
seum of Foreign Literature, (whioh was favorably reoeived 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not* only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending onr scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quar¬ 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectnor , the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Athenceum, the busy and industrious Literary 
:ette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
and respectable Christian Observer —these are infcer- 
ed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Eraser’s, Tail’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines , and of Chambers’s admi- 
, Journal. Wo do not consider it beneath our dignity 
'row wit aud wisdom from Punch; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
>f Europe, and from.the new growth of the British col- 


The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
i merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
orld; so that much more than ever it now becomes every 
itelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
ranges of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
leir nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
ous seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 

> some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
'which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
jeneral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with¬ 
out entirely neglecting our’own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
jf the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy¬ 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 

wives and children. We believe that we can tlnis do some 
Sood in our day and generation; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 

issible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any ofcl er way than by furnishing 
sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental aud 
5ral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo* 
y, and more solid matter, we may produce a work Which 
hall be popular, while at the same tixmfc it* will aspire to 
raise the standard of pub’ic taste. 

TERMS. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., comer of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston ; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 


iy volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
dollar add a half in numbers. 

%y number may be had for twelve and a half cents; and 
5 any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 


North Ai 


fe desirous o 


AGENCIES. 

f making arrangements, in all parts of 
increasing the circulation of this work; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 

oents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper gi^en in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

bers, consisting of not more than two sheets,” and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 


MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put 


In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 

of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher aud fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 

quarterly, each volume containing as much matter as a Quar¬ 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 

Washington, December 27,1845. 

Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and sci¬ 
ence which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English, 
language; but this, by its immense extent and comprehen¬ 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 
expansion of the preseut age. - 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Published at six dollars a year, by 

E. LITTELL be CO., Boston, 














